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~ New Charlton Grape— Winner of Barry Gold Medal 


See Page 468 
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A Look Ahead in Crop Areas. 


Spring is at hand in earnest, even in 
northern latitudes, and a season of great 
activity in farm life is apparent. The 
stimulus of high prices in many of the sta- 
ple and special crops means a seasqn of 
increased acreage, and, conditions being’ fa- 
vorable, liberal outturn in summer and au- 
tumn. In the great Mississippi basin, corn 
will perhaps receive more attention than 
any other staple crop, although a large 
acreage is also assured in other spring- 
sown cereals. In New York, Pennsylvania, 
New England, corn will be given much at- 
tention. The net increase in the area under 
corn may not prove as great as believed 
by many who have not carefully 
studied conditions. In the territory east of 
the Missouri river, farmers as a rule will 
increase their corn acreage, but testimony 
on this point is not so strong in Nebraska 
and Kansas, although this will depend 
somewhat upon the manner in which win- 
ter wheat comes through the frost season. 

There is an element of conservatism with 
many, however; throughout all the corn 
area east of the section named, which will 
do much to hold the corn acreage within 
bounds; realizing that a big' crop is proba- 
ble in any event, many farmers will hesi- 
tate to greatly increase their corn area, 
preferring to make gains’ in the rate of 
yield through use of good seed and thor- 
ough cultivation. The area under spring 
wheat will also depend largely upon the 
stand of winter wheat, and seeding opera- 
tions are now being pushed with consider- 
able rapidity. The high price of oats will 
result in a liberal acréageé of this cereal. 

In other prominent field crops a full 
acreage is probable, particularly in pota- 
toes. The demand for seed stock has’ been 
heavy for some weeks past, and the area 
under potatoes will be liberal in New York 
northern New England, Michigan and the 
northwest. In the truck sections of the 
middle south, potato growers have- been 
very active in seeding operations. 

The situation is highly interesting in‘ter- 
ritory largely given over to supplying can- 
ning factories. As noted’:in American 
Agriculturist recently, vegetable grow- 
ers and canners are at. .odds, and 
farmers insist on the encouragement 
of higher prices before signing con- 
tracts for sweet corn, tomatoes, peas, 
etc. From Indiana westward, the present 
‘outlook is for a moderate to small area un- 
der these crops. But higher prices in the 
Delaware peninsula and further north will 
probably result in full acreage there.” Con- 
ditions point to a good area under swéet 
corn in New York and Maine. 

In special crops, probably nothing will be 
looked upon with more favor than onions, 
which in many sections have brought the 
farmer prices around $1 per bushel during 
most of the past year. This is a difficult 
crop to grow, however, and while many 
farmers will go into onions for the first 
time, it does not necessarily follow that the 
yield will prove burdensome; there will be 
the usual tale of abandoned acreage, or dis- 
aster through inadequate understanding of 
crop conditions. 

Field beans will attract mtfch attention 
in New York, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
elsewhere, owing to the prevalence of gen- 
erally good prices. Owing to high prices 
last fall, the acreage under squash will be 
increased. In such crops as broom corn 
and castor beans, the demand is limited and 
the business might be readily overdone. 
Peppermint farming seems to be recover- 
ing somewhat from the depression of sev- 
eral years’ standing and will engage con- 
siderable attention in Michigan, Indiana 
and New York. 

Never were more farmers interested in 
alfalfa growing, and the demand for seed 
is very large, not only west of the Missouri 
river, but in the Mississippi and Ohio val- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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leys, and further east. Meadows have un- 
dergone usual winter vicissitudes and with 
fairly good prices for hay, this spring finds 
much reseeding of clover and timothy 
fields. ; 

Looking ahead, market conditions appear 
generally promising. Wheat is going rap- 
idly :ainto . distribution. The demand for 
such eastern money crops as apples, onions, 
tobacco etc, will be good. Stocks of 
hay are being whittled down, and in 
most of these’ great staples there 
will be no heavy surplus carried into 
another crop year. General activity pre- 
vails in the industrial world, in mining, 
shipping and jobbing circles. The home 
consumptive demand should be large the 
coming year. 

A Boom in Tobacco and Sugar in the 
Philippines is likely to be created by the 
act of congress approved March 8 last. It 
provides that all articles the growth and 
product of these islands shall be admitted 
into this country at a reduction of 25% in 
the regular rates of duty. All revenue thus 
collected by the United States shall go into 
a separate fund, to be used by the Philip- 
pine commission “for the government and 
benefit of said islands.” The duty on raw 
sugar from the Philippines has heretofore 
averaged about $32 per ton of 2000 pounds, 
so this new law is a cohcessiom of about $8 
per ton to the island planters. The duty on 
leaf tobacco is 35 cents per pound, and on 
cigars $4.50 per 1000, so that Philippine to- 
bacco shipped into this country will here- 
after enjoy a bonus of 8 cents per pound, 
and its cigars $1.12 per 1000. An immense 
increase in importations of sugar, tobacco 
and cigars must follow in due course, What 
its effect will be upon these domestic indus- 
tries remains to. be seen. 


Improve Market Appearances—Present 
consumption of potatoes is enormous not- 
withstanding the unattractive condition in 
which they usually come to the housekeep- 
er, dirty, either in coarse second-hand 
sacks or in baskets through whose numeér- 
ous holes dirt sifts out upon floor or carpet. 
Wheat and its products come from mill 
and store in neat new barrels or clean bags, 
and from bakers in convenient form of 
bread and cakes.—[Charles W. Ford, Bur- 
lington county, N J. 


When to Use Road Machines—<As soon 
as the snow is off and the frost gone, get 
out .the road machine: and round up the 
roads in proper: form. One team will do as 
much then as three will in June or later. 
Put the roadbed in shape early and wait 
for the natural influences to compact and 


settle the earth and leave a solid, hard 


road. . 


AGRICULTURE 


_In Olden Bays 


men were broken on the wheel, 
now they buy 
Electric Stee! Wheels, 
and save money. They fit any 
wagon. Made with either stag- 
gered or straight spokes. Let us 
Zo with snd" eise whut ccy 
width tire. Catalog tells, vs tren, 
Electric Wheel Co,, Box 86, Quincy, Ub 





HILL AND DIG POTATOES 


@ith our Improved Hiller and Digger, and do it 
easier, quicker, and better than with any other im- 
plement. In usel5 years. With digger attachment 
you havetwo implements for the price of 

one. Hiller with wheel $5.82. Hil- 

lerand Digger attachment, $7.76. 


JOHN_MORSCH & SONS, 
209 Wells St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. asl 


o Sent on 
approval. Hun- 
dreds of testi- 
monials. 


150 page catalogue of J 
carriages, harness ; 
m and farming tools 
Sent free. 





Seed Potatoes 


GROWN BY US IN MAINE. 


HENRY ELWELL & CO., 


310 Washington Street, New York. 
Mention this paper. 








TELEPHONES AT $5.00 


We purchased an enormous quantity 
of telephones that have seen but little 
service. WE THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEN, and guarantee to — you instru- 
ments at 85.00each. that would ordinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 26. 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 

> - West 35th and Iron Sts,, CHICAGO. 


i, 
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F Our Catalog of Seeds and 
15. 10 pkts, not mere samples, 

but nase for a large family Garden. 
Early akefield Cabbage, Forty Day 
eet, Early Frame Cucumber, Hanson 
Lettuce, Dixie Water Melon, Flat Dan- 
ers Onion, Sugar Parsnip, Rosy Gem 
Radish, New Stone Tomato, Early Mi- 
lan Turnip. E.W. MARTZ SEED CO., 
Seed Growers. Grundy Center, Iows. 





A Record Breaker 


The Marie Strawberry will bear as 
many bushelsas the old Cresent,and is as 1. as 
mberland.. The ideal strawberry. anerhe 

berry is good shape, dark crimson in color, flesh 
Hark, and quality first-class. Makes plenty of 
runners,free from disease. Catalog of every- 

for the orchard and garden mailed free. 


Warrison’s Wurseries, Bos 1g GBerllo, Md. 





Ceo. S. Josselyn 


Frrponia,N.Y. INTRODUCER OF 
Campbell’s Early.....The Best Grape. 
+ Josselyn The Best Gooseberry. 
F The Best Currant. 
Awarded gold and silver medals atthe Pan-American. Large 
list of Grapé Vines and Small Fruit Plants, Catalogue Free, 








INVINCIBLE & 
Potato Planter 


Plants from-50 to 100 per cent. more hills g--> 
in a day than any other. 

Wind resistance reduced to a minimum, 
Cannot clog and fail to plant. 

Sharp jaw enters as easily as a spade. 

Adjustable handle suits any height. 

Handle so hung as toeave much labor. 

Ae justable double leaf spring; unbreak- 
able. 

We will put up money and make a field 
test to beat any planter made. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 
“T used the Invincible Potato Planter last June. 


I think it is ahead of any other planter made. Any HH 
ordinary man can plant from four to seven acres a A | 


ae ee 


SEE THAT SHARP JAW: 


day. I think the open sleeve an awful good thing 
for the wind cannot affect the planter and you can 
— the check a great deal better than with cl 
sleeve. 

Oasis, Wis. JOHN ENGLE.” 

Write at once for free circulars 
mentioning this paper. 





Racine, 

H. H. Wabers Mfg, Co., oti. 
APE VINES Our PorTLAND,N. Y, 
GRAPE NURSERIES, in 

Bad ane J mong of oe famous seers are 

elt, produce t nest vines in the 
world. Prices as 1a, as cess af aay reputable 
Brower.—STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo., Portland. N. Y- 


ALFALFA 


Lucerne, Spanish Trefoil, Chilian Clover, 
Brazilian Clover, French Clover, Medic, 
Ete. Practical information on their pro- 
duction, qualities, worth and uses, 
especially in the U. S, and Canada, 


By F. D. COBURN, Sec. Kansas Dept. of Agri. 
Dlustrated, 12mo, 5 x 8 inches, 166 pp, cloth, price 
Postpaid, 50c. 

One of the most remarkable, valuable and pro- 
ductive of.crops. Thrives in almostany soil. Yields 
two to five cuttings annually for many years. 
Either green or cured is one of the most nutritious 
of foragecrops. Alfalfa is having a great boom in 
the West. This new crop can be grown almost any- 
where, ,In this treatise the most practical authority 
on the subject presents all the best that is known on 
growth, uses and feeding value of ,isalfa, in 
language so plain as to be clearly understood and 
put in practice. A remarkable book on a remarkable 
crop by a remarkable man, and sold at a remarkable 
price, only 50e postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, ‘Chicago, Ill, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
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Potato Growing in Jersey Peninsula. 
LOCKWOOD MYRICK, 





One of the big growers of white potatoes 
of New Jersey is J. B. Warrick of Burling- 
ton county, his planting ranging from 40 
to 45 acres annually. His farm consists of 
188 acres, but his live stock is limited to a 
few cows for home use and 10 working 
horses. He depends upon commercial fer- 
tilizers, 45 tons being used each year. What 
manure he has is spread in winter on the 
potato land where the soil is thin. All the 
fertilizers used on this farm are mixed at 
home. The materials are bought through 
a local grange in large lots for cash. Pur- 
chases are made on guaranteed analysis and 
verified by the New Jersey experiment sta- 
tion, a portion of the purchase price being 
withheld until the station analysis is re- 
ceived. For potatoes he makes a fertilizer 
analyzing 4% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid, 
and 10% potash, costing about $24 per ton 
for materials. The materials are broken 
and mixed on the barn floor at a cost of 
50 cents per ton. His 


t 


For Week Ending March 29, 1902 


by spraying with paris green and water, 
about two pounds poison to 100 gallons wa- 
ter. Six rows are sprayed at once and the 
entire 45 acres are done in two days by one 
man and a horse, water being drawn to him 
as needed to avoid delay. 

Digging begins in July and extends well 
through August. A two-horse digger is 
used, which leaves the potatoes well on top 
of the ground. They are picked up by 
pickers for 1% cents per five-eighths bushel 
basket, and later assorted into three 
grades. The crop is marketed in baskets 
in Philadelphia, 16 miles distant, 100 baskets 
making a load. A good yield is 300 baskets 
merchantable potatoes per acre. 

As soon as the potato crop is off, the 
land is smoothed with a harrow and seeded 
to timothy and clover without plowing or 
fertilizing. The result is a fine stand of 
grass and a big crop the following year. 
Generally it remains in grass three years 
and is then broken for potatoes or for corn 
and cabbages. He has a field of 40 acres 
near the house that is admirably adapted 
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the packer to unload promptly wagons at 
the factory. The practice of “docking 
weights” also caused many bitter conten- 
tions. The system 6f time settlements with 
growers on their tomatoes aroused much 
unfavorable criticism and caused loss, and 
various other matters, though possibly of a 
trivial nature, yet helped to impress the 
grower that he had the worst end of the 
bargain, and that the packer was not treat- 
ing him justly. 

The price at which the non-contract 
tomatoes sold for also has had much to do 
with the dissatisfaction with the contract 
system. Grewers cannot understand why 
our home packers can pay only $6 to $7 per 
ton when the city packer will pay 25%, and, 
as was the case last season, 200% more for 
the same product. 

The farmer is slow to believe that while 
canners paid $f per ton for tomatoes deliv- 
ered to the factories in central Kent coun- 
ty, three years ago when the canned prod- 
uct was worth 80 cents per dogen, that he 
can only afford to pay $7 per ton now when 

the canned product is 





cabbage fertilizer is 
similar to above ex- 
cept that potash is 
reduced to 6%, 1000 
pounds per acre be- 
ing used. 

For potatoes a 
grass sod is pre- 
ferred and generally 
the réwen is not cut, 
but is plowed down 
to supply humus. 
Land that has been 
in corn or cabbage is 
also put in potatoes, 
Plowing is preferably 
done in the fall, but 
frequently is delayed 
until spring. As 
early as possible in 
the spring the land 
is well worked with 
harrows and fur- 
rowed out with a 
sled having an exca- 
vating disk behind 





worth $1.20 per 
dozen. If they could 
afford to pay $7 then, 
they should be able 
to pay $10 per ton 
now. The high price 
of canned goods now 
should prove just as 
advantageous to the 
grower of tomatoes 
as has the high price 
of corn to the corn 
grower. 

* Growers hesitate to 
contract because of 
these many difficul- 
ties and this seem- 
ingly inconsistent 
position of the pack- 
er regarding prices. 
The contract system 
had better be abol- 
ished entirely than 
that through it the 
future of the canning 
industry in this 





each runner, thus Z county, or upon this 
making two furrows : peninsula should be 
at once, 3 feet apart Z Pp eee a ans impaired. Every 
and 3 or 4 inches SPRAYING APPARATUS AT WORK IN A DELAWARE ORCHARD business interest in 
deep. Fertilizer is eae x ‘ : ; the community 
then applied in the Our illustration shows a handy homemade rig for use in orchard spraying. This wants the canning 
: outfit is used by S. H. Derby in Delaware and was photographed by Prof G. Harold ind 
furrows at the rate Powell.’ The rear of the frame has been lowered recently by Mr Derby, bringing it ndustry fostered, 


of 1500 pounds per 
acre through a 
broadcasting machine, arranged with 
spouts to fit the. rows. Three rows 


are fertilized at once. It is mixed in the 
rows by running the seed furrower through 
a second time. The seed is cut small and 
planted by a machine, using about seven 
bushels per acre. Varieties of the Early 
Rose type are preferred. 

When planted the land is left in ridges 3 
or 4 inches high and these are leveled before 
the plants are up by going over the field 
repeatedly with a smoothing harrow, first 
across and then up and down the rows. 
There is no hand hoeing, but the weeder is 
used as soon as the plants appear and is 
kept going every few days, and after every 
rain until the tops get too big. The crop 
is cultivated at least once a week with a 
two-horse cultivator, while the plants are 
small, but mainly with the one-horse tool. 
Cultivation is kept up until the plants mat 
across the rows. Level culture is given 
until the final clutivation, when the rows 
are slightly ridged. The bugs are killed 





near the ground. For large trees this is an ideal equipment. 


to potatoes and which he puts in that crop 
every other year, letting it stay in grass 
one year only. In addition to potatoes he 
grows ten or 12 acres of cabbages, and 
corn enough for his own use. Early cab- 
bages are marketed in*Philadelphia, but the 
late crop is generally sold to local buyers 
delivered on cars about a mile distant. He 
sells about 200 tons of hay annually, mostly 
baled. 
an eee 


Peninsula Tomato Growers Firm. 
A. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DELAWARE. 





Tomato growers of the peninsula each 
year are less inclined to contract their crops 
with packers. That packers have driven 
growers to this cannot be questioned. Their 
methods have been such as to antagonize 
mutual good will and best business results. 
In seasons of large yields growers suffered 
severe loss of fruit and valuable time in the 
delivery of the crop by the apparent indif- 
ference and in many cases utter refusal of 


farmers more than 
all others, but unless 
there is a more liberal and considerate pol- 
icy adopted by the canner toward the farme . 
er, it will only be a question of time when 
the canner will be compelled to adopt such 
a policy or seek other fields for his raw 
material. 

Farmers are entitled to more than $7 per 
ton for their tomatoes this season. Terms 
upon which futures can be sold justifies this 
statement. But in my opinion no grower 
should contract his tomatoes without it be 
expressly stipulated in the contract that the 
packer take all the merchantable tomatoes 
grown upon the number of acres contracted, 
and that they be unloaded promptly upon 
arrival at the factory and that settlement 
be made weekly. x 


A 
Nitrate of Soda for Turnips—This ferti- 
lizer applied as a top-dressing for turnips 
is less effective than when applied either 
whole or partially in drills. At least this 
is the result of quite extended tests in 
Scotland. ‘ 
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Wonderfully Profitable Ten-Acre Field---Il. 


c.“L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, 


There is an active demand for good vege- 
tables of all kinds, and that demand is con- 
stantly increasing. ‘To meet it and make 
the growing profitable, vegetable growers 
must wake up from their slumbers, and 
produce vegetables of a better quality and 
get them to market in more attractive 
shape. Quality can only be secured by in- 
tensive cultivation. Any vegetable grown 
quickly is tender and delicious, while one 
that it takes all summer to develop is 
tough and tasteless. Fo secure such, fre- 
quent plantings are necessary. Radishes 
are only at their best for a day or two, 
particularly in midsummer; beets but a 
week or two, and the same is true of sweet 
corn, peas and beans. To grow vegetables 
quickly, the soil must.be prepared as di- 
rected, manure must .be liberally supplied 
and in a condition that will excite or en- 
courage plant growth rather than plant 
disease. It will not do to apply it in lumps 
or masses. On the contrary it must be so 
thoroughly incorporated in the soil as 
seemingly to be a component part. The 
plant delights to send the roots far and 
wide for its food, at the same time getting 
its strength from mineral agents. In fact, 
the plant has innumerable gunning devices 
that we know little about. On thing is 
certain, it loves best to grow for those who 
love it. 

What food is most acceptable to the 
plant; that from the barnyard, or commer- 
cial fertilizers, is a question frequently 
asked. It is rarely ever answered. My 
experience is that either alone will impov- 
erish the soil where intensive cultivation is 
followed. The natural food of the plant 
is plant, together with the mineral ele- 
ments it can get from the soil through its 
own resources. But nature’s mill grinds 
too slowly to provide for four crops a year 
from a given soil, and must needs have as- 
sistance, which the chemist has rendered 
in the various fertilizers. These are used 
very generally and with success. Our best 
gardeners employ both kinds to advantage. 
Those who depend wholly upon the mar- 
ket use both in equal proportion, sa far as 
money value goes. Those near New York 
use $50 worth of each per acre. But let me 
be understood. The $50 worth of stable 
manure does not cost more than half that 
amount. Usually it costs only the cart- 
age, but truckers claim what they use per 
acre has a market value of $50. 

What I have said regarding this trucker 
is equally true with many others. The 
same opportunity is open to all who wish to 
improve it. I believe there is no safer, 
surer road to success than that which leads 
to the farm orchard and garden. The com- 
ing horticulturist must be as intelligent, 
industrious and painstaking as the man in 
any other business. He can build a reputa- 
tion on good vegetables, far better than on 
fast horses, or yachts, and be of much 
greater use to his fellowmen. 


Applying Barnyard Manure. 


As a general rule, barnyard manure is 
best applied as soon as it is available. 
Some farmers will not agree with this, but 
most of those who have tried it know that 
if the manure is applied to the land, there 
will be less waste than if held in piles until 
@ more convenient season. Q¢ course, if 
the manure is well taken care of in the 
barnyard or under a shed, there is not 
much loss. The difficulty comes, however, 
in giving it the proper care to prevent fire- 
fanging and loss of nitrogen, the most val- 
aable element. 

AS a general proposition then, distribute 
the qmanure as it comes from the barn or 
feed lot. In winter time, spread it over 
plowed Gelds when the ground is frozen 
and over meadows and pastures when the 
fields are too soft to hold up a wagon or 
team. Do not place in piles, as is the com- 
mon practice in many localities. There can 


be no possible advantage from this. The 
soluble elements are washed down into the 
soil, small patches over the field have an 
oversupply, while others are lacking in fer- 
tility. Distribute the manure evenly over 
the ground. Ht will be taken up and held 
by the soil until needed as plant food. 

There are circumstances under which it 
is preferable to hold the manure for some 
time before putting on the ground. For ex- 
ample, where a large amount of coarse 
material is used for bedding. In this case 
it should be placed in heaps and worked 
over frequently until the whole mass is 
well rotted. The best way to do this is to 
put it under a shed, where rains cannot 
reach it. Fork it over frequently, or what 
it still better, allow hogs to root it over. 
If it becomes dry, wet it down. If Kept 
in this condition for several months it will 
than be ready for application. 

Arrange so that the manure can be taken 
out of the barn and deposited in this shed 
without much work. This can be accom- 
plished by the proper arrangement of tracks 
and traveling boxes. Of course this method 
of treatment requires more work than 
hauling direct from the field, but under 
some circumstances it will pay. 

Then, too, there are periods, notably dur- 
ing the growing season, when it is not pos- 
sible to distribute the manure, as the fields 
are occupied with growing crops. In this 
case, it should be heaped up and given 
proper attention untWN such a time as it can 
be spread on the land. 

Where cattle or sheep are kept in a feed 
lot during the winter, the manure is seldom 
in condition for spreading in time for the 
spring crops. If a great deal of bedding 
has been used, this will not be sufficiently 
rotted. It is the general rule to allow this 
manure to remain untouched until after 
harvest, when it is spread during the com- 
paratively leisurely interval between har- 
vest time and the opening of the fall work 
season. The manure can then be applied 
to the stubble fields and plowed under at 
once. It is also desirable to spread manure 
on worn-out meadows and pastures which 
need renewing. This is especially true 
where hay -has been fed. The seed in the 
manure will take root and result in a thick- 
ening of the sod. . 

Nothing is better or more economical for 
distributing manure than the modern: ma- 
nure spreader. It will take care of any 
kind of fertilizer, whether fine or coarse, 
and will put it on the ground evenly. The 
results are much better than if distributed 
by hand, as perfect uniformity of distri- 
bution is not possible without the employ- 
ment of a spreader. The work can not 
only be done better but can be done much 
more quickly. The machine will last a life- 
time if it is well taken care of. It is then 
not necessary to get the wagon dirty and 
make cleaning imperative once a week or 
oftener. The machine will tear up great 
chunks of manure, will distribute material 
from feed lots where corn fodder has been 
fed, will spread perfectly manure from 
around a straw pile or will distribute any 
kind of fine fertilizer like lime, gypsum, etc. 

I 


Alfalfa Excellent for Soiling—Perhaps 
no other crop is more satisfactory for soil- 
ing than alfalfa. It appears early in spring 
and grows late in fall. All kinds of farm 
animals relish it and it is especially valua- 
ble for dairy cows. F. D. Coburn calls 
attention to the fact that a plot of alfalfa 
containing less than two acres sustained 
ten mature cows during the entire sum- 
mer. They were fed twice a day and re- 
ceived nothing else. The alfalfa was 
grown on the average Kansas river bot- 
tom land. It may be best to let alfalfa wilt 
when fed as a soiling crop, but this is prob- 
ably not important. 


The Price of Cans for preserving fruits 
and vegetables promises to rule low for 
sometime to come. The tin can trust is 
putting down the price in order to force 
out independent manufacturers of cans, 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


The Handy Mechanic. 


Anchoring Posts—All end posts of fences 
if braced, have a tendency to pull out of 
the ground. The 
drawing shows a 
good method of an- 
choring. Saw a 3-in 
Wide notch in one 
Side of the post, 
near the bottom. 

CROSSPIECE. This should be 
placed on the side opposite the direction 
in which the wire pulls. A scantling is in- 
serted in this notch and spiked firmly. 
A larger post hole will be necessary, but 
once in and packed well with stones, the 
post can never pull out.—[{A. Franklin 
Shull, Ohio, 





The Best Place for Pigs is an open shed, 
so arranged that it can be closed during 
very severe weather. This shed should be 
dry and hogs should be allawed free range 
at all times. 


A Simple Gate Hanging Device—The 
common way of setting a post, driving a 
heavy stake beside it and fastening them 
together with one or two cleats through 


which the gate must siide is expensive in 
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HANGING A GATE ON ONE POST. 


both money and space. Where there are 
short turns the extra post fs often in the 
way and the device here shown is the best 
arrangement. A T-shaped device is made 
by securely nailing two short boards to- 
gether, and then to the post. The gate 
slides on this and is held in place by the 
arms of the T. The other end of ° the 
gate is held in a similar manner. The 
boards extend by the cleats on the front 
end which is the means of giving consider- 
able strength to the gate.—[C. P. Reynolds, 
Michigan. 


Hoisting a Wagon Box—The device 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
makes it possible to easily take off the 
wagon box or hayrack and suspend it out 
of the way. A loop of wire is placed over 
the ends of the crosspiece at the back of 
the box. This is attached to a block and 
tackle as shown in the illustration. This 
block and tackle are suspended from the 
rafter of the shed or barn. The box is lift- 














TAKING OFF THE WAGON BOX. 


ed to the desired hight, then a crosspiece 
is passed through the rings suspended from 
the joists. The block and tackle are then 
removed and used for hoisting the other 
end of the box. The same procedure makes 
it easily possible to remove the hayrack. 
If desired, a block and tackle can be used 
for each end. 








Use the Fanning ‘Mill. 


J. 8. FIELD, IOWA. 





Will it pay to buy and use a fanning 
mill? Some will say it does not, especially 
now, when most grains are so cheap, but 
that is a mistake. It does not pay to sow 
chaff and seeds of half a dozen kinds of 
weeds in with the grain. Your time and 
land is too valuable for that. In olden 
times the different kinds of grain were 
cleaned or winnowed by pouring it ‘out of 
a vessel in a current of air. Modern im- 
provements have brought about the fan- 
ning mill, which is not a luxury but a ne- 
cessity, if one wants to farm successfully. 

I have used fanning mills for 25 years, 
mostly for cleaning seed grain—wheat, oats, 
flax and timothy—and have found that my 
grain when threshed was of better quality 
and cleaner than it otherwise would have 
been. In later years I have sold my grain— 
the greater part of it—for seed, and am 
getting considerably more than the market 
price. It takes but little figuring to find 
that it does not pay to sow foul seed. 
Weeds choke out the grain and use up 
moisture and fertility. If you are going to 
sow anything at all, be sure that your seed 
is clean. You will get more grain to the 
acre and it will be of better quality. 

With reasonable care a fanning mill will 
last 15 to 20 years and pay for itself in a 
few years at the most. If you have large 
fields it may pay for itself in one year. 
There are many kinds of fanning mills and 
prices differ somewhat, but $15 ought to 
buy a good one. Farmers are finding that 
they cannot farm in the old slipshop way 
—not if they want to make money af it. 
There is money in farming if it is done 
systematically and well. . 


Important Points in Spring Wheat Seeding. 


One of the most important items in sow- 
ing spring wheat is to secure good seed. 
Get the *best that can be obtained in the 
neighborhood. Run it through a fanning 
mill and get rid of all the trash, shriveled 
grains and even those that are small. 
Large, plump kernels always give the most 
satisfactory results during any season. 
Where weed seeds are present, it is very 
important to get rid of them. Some mod- 
ern fanning mills are so arranged that all 
weed seed and imperfect kernels of wheat 
can be gotten rid of at the same time. The 
screenings can be used for stock feed and 
are not lost by any means, 

Where much smut is present, it is very 
desirable to treat the seed with formalin. 
Buy one pound of commercial formalin and 
dissolve it in 45 gallons of water. Spread 
the wheat on a clean barn or granary floor 
and sprinkle at the rate of one gallon to 
every five or six bushels of seed. Shovel 
this over a time or two so that the chem- 
ical will reach evey kernel. This treat- 
ment will result in the death of the smut 
spores and is almost a complete preven- 
tive. The. grain will naturally swell a 
little and care must be taken to allow for 
this and sow enough to put on at least one 
and one-fourth bushels per acre. 

Most any variety which succeeds in your 
neighborhood will be suitable. It seldom 
pays to buy extravagantly praised kinds 
until they have been thoroughly tested. At 
the Wyoming experiment station the fol- 
lowing varieties have yielded best during a 
series of years: Velvet Chaff, Scotch of 
Scotch, Saskatchewan Fife, Knox, Pride of 
America. At the North Dakota experiment 
station a number of varfeties imported 
from Russia and others developed at the 
station have yielded best. The following 
are considered the most desirable: Pere- 
rodka, Kubanka, Bolton Blue Stem, Exper- 
iment Station Fife, Red Fife, Glyndon. In 
Ontario the following varieties seem to be 
most desirable: Red Fern, Bart Termenia, 
Pringle Champion, Wild Goose. 

In many of the spring wheat sections the 
ground is not given sufficient preparation. 
It has been found, during recent years, 
that other things being equal soil well pul- 








NEW AND OLD FIELD CROPS 


verized and compacted is much more pro- 
ductive than that not so well treated. It 
is advisable therefore to use the harrow, 
disk and sometimes the roller until all 
the clods are broken up and the seed bed 
is in fine condition. While broadcasting is 
common in many sections, experience 
shows that the best results are obtained by 
using the grain drill. The seed is more 
evenly distributed and a smaller amount 
is required. 

The depth of covering will depend so much 
upon the locality and the soil that no defi- 
nite rule can be given. In comparatively 
light soils the seed should be put down at 
least 3 inches so that it may secure 
sufficient moisture for sprouting and early 


growth. In heavier soils a covering of 1 
to 1% inches’ answers best. Then, 
too, seeding should be shallow on 


wet, damp soils and deeper on warm light 
ones. As a rule it pays to wait until dan- 
ger of severe freezing is past. Much spring 
wheat is injured in the early stages by 
sowing at the first opportunity without re- 
gard to the cold weather that may follow. 

Some farmers have tried harrowing their 
wheat with a slant toothed harrow while 
it is still quite young. A weeder can be 
used to advantage. At the North Dakota 
experiment station, Prof Shepperd states 
that one year he harrowed the wheat until 
it was 5 inches high. This seems rough 
treatment at the time but always gives in- 
creased, yields. The idea is to keep the 
upper surface loose and porous so that 
undue amounts of moisture will not be 
evaporated. 

It is a common practice in some sections 
of the northwest to sow rape with spring 
wheat at the rate of about five pounds per 
acre. Very little growth is made until after 
the wheat is harvested. It is not in the 
way at cutting time but comes on rapidly 
after that and makes an excellent pasture 
for sheep, cattle or hogs. The rape seed 
can be sown broadcast just before the drill 
or can be seeded just before harrowing. 
Always use the Dwarf Essex variety. 


——— 


Methods That Produced Good Sugar Beets. 








THE SECOND PRIZE REPORT. 


This excellent report by R. H. Stine 
describes his methods in San Bernadino 
county, Cal, which are very similar to those 
covered in the first prize report printed in 
our issue of March 8. His land was worth 
$200 an acre. It had produced five crops of 
beets up to and including 1898, which aver- 
aged nine tons per acre with one irriga- 
ting. 

In 1899 this field was fallowed, and‘in 1900 
it raised a crop of barley and hay. The 
only fertilizer used was the natural ac- 
cumulation from cows while grazing on the 
field. The land was overflowed by stream 
water on November 20, 1900, and when 
plowed for the contest crop, on March 1, 
1901, a heavy growth of grain, barley and 
weeds was plowed under. 

The field was plowed 10 inches deep, not 
subsoiled, using 14-inch steel Morrison 
walking plow, with three horses and one 
It was harrowed once the next day, 


man, 
with a steel lever harrow and a_ three- 
horse team. It was immediately rolled 


with heavy iron roller and left to settle 
for four weeks. It was then worked down 
with Cutaway disk harrow, and harrowed 
twice more,.the last time with very slant- 
ing teeth and harrow ridden by the driver. 

It will be seen that this gave a very 
finely prepared seed bed, while the soil was 
thoroughly stirred to a depth of 10 inches. 
The subsoil was of comparatively open tex- 
ture, and therefore no subsoil plow was 
used. The most successful beet growers 
in the contest put great emphasis on the 
preparation of the soil, to have it deeply 
stirred with a fine and firm seed bed at top. 
Carelessness in these matters accounts for 
a large part of the failures in beet culture. 

The crop was planted April 10, in drills 
18 inches apart, the drill planting four 
rows at once and covering the seed i to 
1% inches deep. Sixteen pounds of seed 
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were used on the acre, Strande’s and Sach’s 
seed of two varieties being mixed when 
planted. No replanting was done and there 
was from 90 to 95% of a perfect stand. The 
weather was fair for four or five days after 
planting, followed by over an inch of rain, 
so that by April 22 the crop was fairly 
up, but would not have germinated except 
for the rain. 

The first- work on the beets, after they 
were up, was to roll them with a heavy 
10-foot roller, followed on May 2 by shallow 
surface cultivation. The field was culti- 
vated more deeply May 11, and for the last 
time May 25. The first hoeing was finished 
May 28, the second and last hoeing June 
29, when the soil was stirred to a depth of 
fully 2 in¢dhes. One man hoed the acre 
one time in ten hours, while it was culti- 
vated in three hours. The beets were very 
large when thinned, May 16, which took 
one man two days. There was no rain 
from that time until the crop was harvest- 
ed. The field was not irrigated, but there 
was a great deal of foggy weather, which 
helped the crop very much. The harveste 
ing was done October 17-18 and the beets 
taken directly to the factory, the net weight 
of trimmed beets from the contest acre 
being 42,690 pounds. 

This acre of beets was not planted espe- 
cially for the contest, but was handled just 
the same as the whole of the field and the 
expenses are figured pro rata as follows: 
Interest on value of land at 6% $12, plow- 
ing $2, disking $1, hoeing 75c, cost of seed 
$1.02, three cultivations 90c, thinning and 
hoeing $4.50, harvesting and hayling to 
factory $21.55, total $44.62. Received for 
cro;) $92.23, leaving a profit of $47.71 per 
acre, besides which the beet tops were 
worth $2.50 for feeding. 





Quick Way of Painting Barns. 


Oo. J. ROHR, WISCONSIN, 





The first coat of paint may be put on the 
siding intended for a barn in a fraction of 
the time it usually takes, by piling up the 
siding as here illustrated. Paint six boards 
at a time, slide them to the farther side, 
then six more and so on. 

When one row is completed, three strips 
of siding are laid on the row of boards at 
right angles to allow the air to circulate 





PAINTING BARN 


SIDING. 


between the different layers. As much 
surface can be gone over in this way in 
one day as could be done in three days 
when the siding is nailed on the barn; be- 
sides, if the boards are matched and bead- 
ed, the paint can be rubbed into every crev- 
ice much more thoroughly than where the 
painter stands on a ladder. 





Saving Sorghum Seed—In reply to C. LL 
Edwards, Texas, would say I live in north- 
ern New York and have raised amber cane 
for several years. ‘First cut the cane the 
Same as corn. Lay it on a sawhorse and 
cut the seed with a hard hatchet. Leave 
about 6 inches of the cane with the seed. 
Store it anywhere the air can get to it. It 
is bad stuff to heat and must be kept spread 
thin. I threshed it witb a flail, but under- 
stand it can be threshed with machine, I 
cannot give the average yield per acre, as 
I only threshed enough for next year’s seed 
and feed the rest to the chickens.—[T. F, 
Phillips, Monroe County, N Y. 

Wild Goose is a variety of hard spring 
wheat grown in parts of southern Canada. 
It produces a yellow flour. This wheat is 
in much demand for shipment to Italy for 
manufacturing macaroni. In some cases it 
sells. for a much. higher price than the 
ordinary varieties. 
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Providing Water for Pigeons. 


E. F. BARRY. 
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To properly supply drinking and bathing 
water for pigeons has been a constant 
study with me for more than six years, but 


DRINKING DISH FOR PIGEONS. 


I have now struck a plan that is near per- 
fection. The accompanying picture will 
tell the story of how-the new water dish 
is constructed. For a pen containing 20 to 
30 pairs of pigeons, the square funnel, or 
wet sink as I call it, should be 2 feet square; 
no smaller than this for any size flock, 
but larger if it be used in a loft where more 
than this number are kept. 

A pan holding four or five quarts of wa- 
ter in winter and six or eight quarts in 
summer, when the birds do more bathing, 
should be used. The advantages of this 
system are, the attendant can rinse and 
empty the pans on the spot instead of be- 
ing obliged to go outside the building to 
empty the slop, and the birds can bathe 
and splash the water to their own pleas- 
ure and not make a nasty mess on the loft 
floor. A drain should be dug under the 
building to carry off the waste water from 
each dish. 


Leghorns Are Big Layers. 


MRS A. J. KLEIN, WISCONSIN. 


My Leghorns are kept in a house 14x20 
feet, 8 feet high at posts, double boarded 
with tarred paper between the boards, The 
ceiling is made of matehed boards with 
about 1 foot of sawdust on them. This 
makes it very warm and keeps water from 
freezing in cold winters. In the center of 
the house is a ventilator 6x6 inches inside, 
which is necessary for the fowls’ health, as 
it keeps the air inside pure. In very’cold 


weather it may be closed. There is an alley 
across the width of the house from which 
the fowls are fed and the eggs gathered. 
The partition dividing the hens from the 
alley is made of laths, through which the 
fowls have to reach for their food and 
water. 

Just above the feed trough and about 4 
feet from the floor are the nests. There is 
an extra hole for entry to each nest, also 
a cover hinged to each through which the 
eggs are taken. I keep 75 thoroughbred 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns. 

The main feed during winter is oats with 
about one-fifth wheat. In cold weather 
they get some corn in addition. They get 
a few feeds of warm bran mash mixed with 
boiled mashed potatoes, also some finely 
cut turnips and a head of cabbage once in 
awhile. They have sand and wood ashes 
before them always. They pay well for the 
work given them and even in very cold 
weather they lay from 18 to 25 eggs per 
day; in spring and summer 40 to 50. In 
summer they have the run of the farm and 
are fed oats with a little wheat and 
skimmed milk. The fault with the Leghorns 
is they will not sit. I keep a few of the 
Cochins, which seem to like sitting better 
than laying, and are good mothers. 


The Care of Incubators and Brooders. 


As a matter of economy in time the use 
of an incubator and brooder is to be rec- 
ommended. It will take eight hens to cover 
the same number of eggs as a 100-egg in- 
cubator, and while half of these would 
brood the chicks hatched and the _ rest 
could be set again, the amount of time re- 
quired in setting and caring for them each 
day would be more than that needed to 
look after the incubator. It is necessary 
each day to fill the lamp and trip the wick. 
If this is not done the wick will soon be- 
come foul and smoke. 

The best grade of kerosene should be 
used, for a poor grade clogs the lamp and 
causes trouble. Between each hatch the 
lamp should be taken apart, the burner 
boiled out and a clean wick put in. If 
the lamp gives too much heat toward the 
end of the hatch, instead of turning it down 
very low, trim the wick to a sharp point. 

After a few days the eggs should be taken 
out night and morning, turned and aired. 
Leave them perfectly quiet the first three 
days, then give them five to ten minutes’ 
airing, depending on the temperature of 
the room or cellar, and gradually increase 
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Pineland Incubator and Preoder ‘<o 
Boxrr, Jamesburg, N. J., U.S. 


“STEEL ROOFING 


new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 

SteelSheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. 
The best ‘Rocdng, Siding or Ceiling you can 
use. No experience necessary to lay it. 
An ordinary hammer or hatchet the 
only tools you need. We furnish free 
with each order sufficient paint and 
nails. Comes either flat, corrugated or 
“Vy” crimped. Delivered free of all 

eharges at the following prices 
TO ALL POINTS IN 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW 
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Can be put on a AK roof, on 
old shingles or tin. It’s soft 
and pliable, being easy to put 
on and becomes as hard as 
slate. Send for Free Sample 
and Circulars. 


THE A. F. SWAN CO- 110 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


‘ MARILLA. 


That's the name which means 
highest excellence in Incubators 
and Brooders—the most perfect 
regulation of temperature and 
moisture. Hotairor hot water. 
Send 4c for catalogue and guar. 
antee. Your money back if you 
are not satisfied 


MARILLA INCUBATOR CoO., 
Bos 0s Rose Hill, N. We 


. The Sure Hatch 


is the incubator for the ultry 
raiser, whether farmer or fancier. 
=> Anyone can run them, because they 
Ss run themselves. Anyone can owD 
them, because the price is right. Ma- 
chine and results guaranteed; you take 
no risk. Our Common Sense Brooder is the 
bestat any price,and we sellit very low. 
Handsome catalogue containing hun- 
dreds of views and full of — poultry information, 
mailed free. hen wri dress nearest office. 


Sure Hatch lacubator Co, Clay Ceater, Neb. or Columbus, 0. 


iT BEATS ALL. 


The Natusal Hen Incubator beats the 
old way of setting hens ten times over. 
100 egg hatcher costs only $2. 94.000 sold 
principally by agents. We want 5,000 active 
men and women agents for the new season. & fal 
terms with you—a large mar ~ of eee. 10c egg 
formula and catalogue sent i nae write to- 
Territory may be gone tomorrow. 


HATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., BOX 126, COLUMBUS, EB. 
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are fitted with conveniences no 
others can use, A new sensi- 
tive and efficientaluminum re 
ee and 44 soer exclu 

provements. Wil tch all 

or money refunded. Just Iz 
makes. $5 and up. Write for free catalogue of 
incubators, oaths ob andall poultry supplies. 


J. W. Sauer, Box 22, - Trotwood, 0. 
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this. Toward the end of the hatch they 
can stand 30 minutes at a time without 
injury. Moisture is a subject of much dis- 
pute. Some incubators need to have mois- 
ture introduced, others not. In a general 
way one must be guided in this respect by 
experience and location. The amateur 
should follow closely the rules for operat- 
ing ‘this particular machine, and let expe- 
rience teach him when to do otherwise. 
When the chicks hatch leave them in the 
machine until they.are thoroughly dry-and 
strong. Don’t open the egg chamber while 
hatching is actively progressing, for it will 
allow the moisture to escape and cause the 
membrane surrounding the chick to dry: to 
the shell, so the chick cannot break - out. 
The chicks may be safely left in the incu- 
bator for 24 hours after hatching, and 
should not be fed anything during this 
time. They should then be put in a brooder 
heated to 90 degrees and kept close for 
two days, when they can be given more 
liberty. After a week or ten days lower 
the heat gradually three degrees a week. 
The brooder needs much the same atten- 


tion as the incubator, and if located out 
of doors it wants even more. During 
bright days the sun will furnish much or 


all the heat required, but as it goes down 
at night or is obscured by clouds, the lamp 
must be turned up. Failure to maintain a 
fairly even temperature in. the. brooder 
causes more loss of artificial chicks..than 
anything else. Thé youngsters. chill..easily 
and quickly in early spring and must have 
some place where they can warm up quickly 
or they will contract bowel trouble and 
then the end is near. A more uniform heat 
can be maintained if the brooder is located 
in a shed or building protected from sun 
and wind. For this reason it pays to put 
up a brooder house, and in building it one 
should make it warm and substantial so as 
to be easily heated in late winter, when 
one wants to get out an early hatch. 


ooo 


Profit and Pleasure with. Ducks. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS, ILLINOIS. 





If you want to try something both fas- 
cinating and profitable, procure some ducks 
and set all the eggs you can. There has 
never been as much enjoyment to me in 
any branch of poultry raising as I have 
secured from ducks, an enjoyment that be- 
gan with the first egg laid and ended only 
when the young quacks were sold. I never 
found as much profit in any other branch 
of poultry in the same length of time. If 
one takes reasonable precaution in setting 
the eggs, very few will fail to hatch, and 
not any will you lose by disease. If at- 
tended. to rightly as to feed and yarding 


at night, the loss by accident and vermin 
will be less than with any other branch of 
poultry. 

They eat, but no more to make them 
marketable than do chickens. One essen- 
tial, and a very necéssary one, is to give 
them an abundance of sand. Having it 


where they. can help themselves will not 
be enough, for they are so greedy they will 
not eat enough. There must.be coarse sand 
mixed in their feed once per day in the 
proportion of one cupful to each five quarts 
feed. It is also well to put the same pro- 
portion of powdered charcoal in the feed 
twice each ,week. Water deep enough for 
them to immerse their bills. above : their 
nostrils is needed. Swimming holes are un- 
necessary for young ducks, and in-fact are 
rather a detriment to fast fattening. The 
less exercise they get the faster they put 
on fat. -They do not require a great amount 
of green food,.and contrary to some opin- 
ions they will thrive, if given: reasonable 
range, on corn meal alone. 


Hatch Turkeys as early as possible. One 
early bird is worth two late ones. The 
poults should be kept penned for two or 
three weeks. Feed corn bread mixed with 
cold water or sweet milk and baked done. 
Feed and water sparingly while they are 
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penned. Sour milk curd is good feod after 
three or four weeks old, but don’t feed it 
too long, as it tends to give diarrhea. Two 
weeks is long enough: Then turn old 
mother turkey and little ones on range and 
see how they grow.—[Mrs J. W. Neal, Mo. 


The Ax for Sick Fowls—I have had some 
experience with.small flocks and have fed 
all’ kinds of grains, also a mash to my 
flocks. Success depends largely on regular- 
ity of feeding, also in giving plenty of pure 
water. I have been troubled with mites, 
but for the past two years I use sawdust 
taken from the icehouse, which is damp 
and’ sure death to them. My other trouble 
has been to have the hens lose the use 
of their legs. I remove them as soon as 
discovered. and always kill the fowl. I 
have found on dissecting an enlargement 
of the liver, and have taken a liver from 
a Plymouth Rock hen that weighed 14 
ounces. I always dissect a fowl, and in 
nine cases out of ten a large liver is the 
trouble and the ax is the only remedy. 
Pure breeds are the best and can be crossed 
once or twice with good results.—{Mrs L. 





Piano Boxes for Houses—The poultry de- 
partment of the Freeman farm in ‘Wor- 
cester county, Mass, is owned by P. H. 
Freeman, He has several -varieties of 
Wyandots, bantams, ducks and_ geese, 
makes a circuit of the fall fairs and winter 





poultry shows and wins many prizes. He 
engages a freight car and nearly fills it 
with his exhibit, starts-in August, travels 
with his birds and gives them the best of 
care and attention. He has Polish, Ham-’ 
burgs, Javas and Leghorns, and his entry 
is a big feature of any fair. In a recent 
visit I saw as, handsome. a lot of Golden 
and Silver ‘Wyandots as can’ be found, also 
a pen whjch just arrived from England. 
They were fine, but Mr Freeman raises and 
breeds just as good. He exports and im- 
ports. Mr Freeman has a partner, F. A. 
Wood, and they recently won many prizes 
at the big Philadelphia and Boston poultry 
shows.. They have won over 1000 prizes in 
the past two.years. Most of the houses are 
made’ of two piano. boxes put together by 
cutting a door in the end, setting in a win- 
dow .and covering with heayy waterproof 
paper on the outside. These houses are 
placed out on the farm from 600 to 800 feet 
apart and over 500 fowls are kept in this 
manner.—[{G. A. O. 


The Advantage of an incubator over 
hens, even when one has plenty that want 
to sit, has long been settled by the large 
poultry raisers. It would take 14 hens to 
do the work of a 200-egg incubator. The 
labor of caring for them would be much 
greater, the feed would cost more than 
the oil, and the results would be generally 
less satisfactory. 
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Breeding Ewes from March to June. 


PROF W. J. KENNEDY, IOWA EXPER STA. 


The lambing season is at hand, with some 
lambs already -well started. However, 
most of the increase is yet to come. “The 
ewes must be well fed and ration must be 
of a nitrogenous nature. A carbonaceous 
ration usually brings undesirable results at 
lambing time. A nitrogenous ration will 
keep the system cool and stimulate a good 
flow of milk at lambing time. A ration of 
good clover hay, alfalfa or oat hay with 
bran and oats for the grain part will give 
excellent results. Roots, where they can be 
had, when fed in moderate quantities are 
an excellent food for the breeding ewe. 

Corn silage in limited quantities can be 
fed to advantage, especially where good 
clover hay, bran and oats are used. Many 
people have made a serious mistake in 
feeding silage by using it as an almost 
exclusive feed for sheep. By following such 
a method the mother is not furnished 
enough nitrogenous matter or protein. As 


a result the lambs at birth are very weak . 


and in many cases die. 
PROVIDE COMFORTABLE QUARTERS. 
Have warm day quarters for the ewes, 
especially dry quarters, for sheep will not 
thrive in a damp place. Ewes about to 


lamb and those with young lambs should. 


be separated from the remainder of the 
flock in order that they may receive spe- 
cial feed and attention. A lamb creep 
‘should be made; that is, a corner in the 
sheep barn where the lambs can enter but 
the mothers cannot. In the creep have 
small, low troughs where the little fel- 
lows can be fed some finely ground grain. 

To get them started eating grain, teach 
one and it will teach the rest. A lamb 
can be started to eating grain by the time 
it is two weeks old by taking it up to the 
grain trough, opening its mouth and _ put- 
ting in some of the finely ground meal. 
It will chew the feed and learn to like, 
and will help itself in a very short time. 
When one lamb is taught, the others will 
soon fall in line and do likewise. As soon 
as the weather is warm enough allow 
the ewes and the lambs to run in a dry lot 
or yard, as there is nothing quite so good 
as sunshine for the rapid growth of the 
lamb. 

DOCKING AND CASTRATING. 


Many methods are practiced, some of 
which are anything but humane. Some 
men set aside a day for this work when 
lambs of all ages and sizes are docked 
and castrated. This is not a good method, 
as some of the lambs will be too large, 
while others will be too young. When 
lambs are castrated very young they do 
not make the same deevlopment as those 
castrated at the age of three or four weeks. 
However, both castrating and docking 
should be done at about two weeks of age. 
It is considered best to castrate first and 
dock about two days later. Should inflam- 
mation set in as a result of castration, the 
docking will usually save the lamb. 

The change from dry feed to grass should 
be made gradually, and the grain ration 
should be continued until the pastures are 
good. 

DIPPING THE LAMBS, 


When the ewes are shorn, the ticks read- 
ily pass from them to the lambs. In about 
two weeks after shearing they will have 
completely left the ewes, so that if the 
lambs are dipped at this time the ticks will 
be disposed of for the year. When it is de- 
sired to dip over 100 sheep it is best to use 
a prepared dip. 

Tobacco and sulphur will make a satis- 
factory dip. For 50 lambs, take-about ten 
pounds of tobacco stems or one-third of 
that quantity of leaf tobacco. Steép and 
boil this well for at least three hours. Keep 
the vessel containing the fluid on the stove 
that it may be warm when used. By us- 
ing only a part of the fluid at a time the 
+ dip can be kept cleaner and it is easier to 
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dilute it. Take some of the warm tobacco 
juice and dilute it with water at a tem- 
perature of 102 degrees until the dip is a 
light yellow color. As the dipping proceeds, 
add more of the tobacco fluid and hot wa- 
ter, kecping the dip as near 102 degrees 
as possible. This is not too warm for the 
lambs, and it adds to the effectiveness of 
the dip. 

» It is advisable to use some sulphur with 
the tobacco fluid. Three pounds will be 
enough for 50 lambs. This should be mixed 
in a separate vessel, with hot water, and 
stirred until it becomes of the consistency 
of cream. Add small quantities of this to 
the tobacco mixture as the dipping pro- 
gresses. The only possibility of the to- 
bacco mixture proving injurious is where 
it is used too strong. This is a cheap, ef- 
fectual and perfectly safe preparation. 


Securing a Good Litter of Pigs. 


Caring for brood sows and the manner of 
feeding them to obtain best results are im- 
portant questions. A great deal depends 
on the care and treatment the brood sow 
receives while carrying her pigs. She needs 
plenty of sunshine and outdoor exercise 
during the day, and a nice,warm place un- 
der shelter at night. Avoid letting the 
brood sows run in the same lot with colts 
or horses, or in the same barnyard. Do 
not give them the opportunity to.go from 


muscle-producing material. How can pro- 
tein be best secured? There are several 
conditons to be considered. It must be 
remembered that protein in feed has twa 
forms—digestible and indigestible. The 
corn concentrated feeds contain a large 
percentage of protein and the results ob- 
tained in practical feeding tests show that 
the protein in these products is almost 
wholly digestible, 

Protein can also be obtained in cotton- 
seed meal, but it is very dangerous to feed 
this product to hogs, particularly to brood 
sows. It contains a large percentage of in- 
digestible protein that is of no value for 
feeding purposes, and in addition to this 
cottonseed meal contains elements of a 
very dangerous character. Buffalo gluten 
feed and germ oil meal fed in equal quan- 
tities with corn in the form of slop are 
meeting with favor among hog men. They 
can be fed with absolute safety; they bal- 
ance the ration and are sold at prices that 
enable the farmers to feed them at a profit, 


A Cheap Setting Board—tThe tripod de-« 
vice recently described in this journal for 
planting straight rows of trees is rather 
cumbersome. The method I use is much 
simpler. I simply take a board 1x4 or 1x6 
and about 4 feet long. I saw three notches, 
one near each end and one in the middle, 
This is called a guide board or tree planter, 
After the stakes have been set for the 


A FOUR-YEARS-OLD BOY’S “FOUR-IN-HAND” 


One of the leaders would lie down just as the picture was taken, but thought I 


would let it go that way to show that they can be contrary. 


But on the whole they 


were quite an obedient team, and my little boy (four years old) could drive them in 
and out of the crowds that gathered: round to see them at the fairs last fall.—[W. F. 


one field to another by jumping over broken 
fences or crawling through narrow open- 
ings. Give them a place where they can 
root to their heart’s content. It is good 
exercise, they enjoy it, and it is in keeping 
with their nature, 

In addition to good care and kind treat- 
ment, the feed must be looked after care- 
fully. Throughout the western and middle 
states hogs are being fed largely on corn, 
which supplies in excess starch—a heat and 
fat-producing material. At the same time 
corn is deficient in protein, the flesh, bone, 
muscle and strength-producing. material. 
When feeding corn alone food is not sup- 
plied to all parts of the animal system 
uniformly; in other words, the ration is 
not properly balanced. The excess of starch 
produces too much fat and keeps the sow’s 
blood in a feverish condition. Animal life, 
before birth, derives its nourishment from 
the blood, and if by improper feeding the 
brood sow’s blood is not in good condition 
it will reflect in the size and strength of the 
pigs at birth. The litter will probably be 
small in number and the. pigs sickly and 
runty. 

To balance a ration simply means to stop 
feeding an excess of starch, and feed more 
of protein, the strength, ‘flesh, bone and 


trees so that we know exactly where each 
one is to be planted, I take the guide board 
and place the middle notch against the 
stake. I ‘then place two pins or stakes in 
the end notches. The board is removed and 
the hole dug for the tree. When everything 
is ready for planting, I fit the end notches 
into the two end stakes, which were not 
disturbed while the hole was being made. 
The tree is then placed so that the trunk 
will fit into the middle notch. In this way 
the tree is exactly where the middle stake 
was at first and the row will be straight.— 
[C. L.~ Whitney, Walla Walla County, 
Washington. 


Provide Comfortable Lambing Pens—In. 
many places most of the lambs have al- 
ready been dropped, but on most farms 
where sheep are provided little shelter or 
with lambing pens the lambs do not come 
until the latter part of March or April. 
Give them the best attention possible and 
protect them from cold, damp weather. See 
that the ewes have an abundance of good 
feed. 


Leached Solid Manure—The nitrogen in 
leached solid manure is, on the whole, more 
effective than in the fresh. 














Making First Prize Dairy Butter. 





At a recent western dairy convention 
the first prize dairy butter was made 
by J. K. Honeywell of Lincoln, Neb. 


Concerning the methods employed in its 
manufacture, Mr Honeywell says: The milk 
used in the manufacture of the prize but- 
ter was taken from three milkings and was 
from our herd of thoroughbred Jerseys. 
The milk was run through a separator at 
the temperature of 80 degrees. The cream 
was aerated by pouring several times from 
one can to another, after which it was put 
into a refrigerator and ripened at the tem- 
perature of 48 degrees. During this process 
it was stirred thoroughly three times a day. 

When the cream was about 48 hours old 
about 80 pounds was churned at a tempera- 
ture of 62 degrees, the time required being 
$5 minutes. Eight ounces of salt were put 
into the cream before churning was com- 
menced. When the butter granules were 
about the size of a grain of wheat, the but- 
termilk was drawn off and eight ounces 
more of salt added. The churn was then 
turned around twice. The butter was 
washed with water at a temperature of 54 
degrees, after which one ounce of salt to a 
pound of butter was added. The churn 
was then closed and turned very slowly for 
about five minutes. The butter was then 
taken out and worked until dry and put_up 
in 38 one-pound prints. 

The cows are fed ground barley, corn and 
cob meal, clover hay and shredded corn 
fodder. They are stabied- at night during 
cold and stormy weather, and had warm 
water to drink. .To make good, sweet but- 
ter, the cows must be: kept clean and given 
sweet, wholesome feed. Hay or fodder the 
least bit moldy, or ground feed which is 
inclined to be musty, should not be given 
to milch cows. This can be fed dry cows or 
young stock, or if it cannot be utilized in 
this way it had better be thrown into the 
compost heap. 


A Plan for Proposed Dairy Test. 








At the proposed test of dairy breeds at 
the St.Louis exposition in 1903, S. Hoxie of 
New York recommends that it. be modeled 
on the Ohio state -plan.: This is in sub- 
stance to test. each individual at-the home 
of her owner by representatives of the state 
experiment. station ‘and finally to exhibit 
all cows tested at the state fair. He sug- 
gests that three tests of two weeks. each 
be made, beginning the first_some time be- 
tween 14 and 28 days after freshening, the 
second between 114 and 128 days after, and 
the third between 214 and 228 days after. 
These testS should all be made by two 
representatives of an experiment station, 
who should watch the cows both day and 
night, note the care, weigh the feed, etc. 

The prizes offered should be for net profit, 
value of total solids and value of butter 
fat. After the testing is all done, the cows 
should then be exhibited at the exposition 
for two weeks. While this plan has some 
points to commend it, it is not essentially 
different from that now followed by some 
of the breeders’ associations. Mr Hoxie 
suggests it more to bring out a discussion 
of different plans, than to have it adopted 
by the exposition authorities. 





Profitable Young Cows—I am keeping 
four cows this winter. One which is two 
years old this month has given milk twice 
since September 1. Two which were three 
years old last fall calved in October and 
November and an eight-year-old cow 
calved in September. One is a full ‘blooded 
Jersey, and the others are grade cows. 


In December I made 92 pounds butter and . 


sold two quarts of milk daily beside using 
all the milk and cream wanted for a family 
of four or five. ‘The feed was equal parts 
hay, cut corn fodder and oat straw with 
four quarts meal bran, cottonseed meéal 
and corn on cob ground all mixed in equal 
parts and fed in twa, feeds at night and 
morning. During January I made 87 
pounds butter and sold 62 quarts milk, be- 
sides using one or two quarts each day and 


ington County, Vt. 
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some cream. A. H. Holt is milking 22 and 
sends over 700 pounds milk to the creamery 


every other day.—[W. B. Goodell, Wash- 


Hole in»Teat—S. F. M. has a cow that 
has a small hole in her teat so that it is 
impossible to milk her without getting the 
milk all-over one’s elothes. Also a cow 
that has a discharge from the vagina. 
Searify the edges of the hole in the teat, 
then put a small pin through from one 
edge to the other and tie a thread around 
the ends of the pin in the form of a figure 
eight. By the time the pin sloughs out, the 
hole will be closed. Use a milk tube to draw 
off the milk until cured. For the cow that 
has the discharge, mix one ounce each 
acetate of lead and sulphate of zinc with 
one quart of soft water, inject a little once 
a day. The cow will be of no use for breed- 
ing until the discharge is cured. 


Mary Marshall Sold—The noted Guern- 
sey cow Mary Marshall, the leader in the 
model dairy at the Pan-American exposi- 
tion, has been sold by _her breeder and 
owner, Ezra Michener of Pennsylvania, for 
$1000 to Albert C. Loring of Minnesota who 
is starting a herd of Guernseys. Mr Lor- 
ing has determined to have all his cows in 
the advanced registry. 





To Kill Lice on Cattle, take white oak 
bark ,boil it in water and make a strong 
decoction. Wash the animal on the back 
and sides.—[J. L. H., New. Hampshire. 
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ATLAS 
GLUTEN MEAL 


Feeding Value, $26.54 per ton 
Manuriaf Value, 16.26 per ton 


Total Value, 34.67 per ton 
Protein, over 36 per cent 
Fat, nearly 14 per cent 


CHEAPEST TO BUY 
MOST ECONOMICAL TO USE 
PROVEN BY EXPERIENCE 
TESTED BY ANALYSIS 
How Atlas Gluten Meal compares 
with other feeds is described on page 
514, American Agriculturist for No- 


vember 23. Get a sample lot from 
your dealer. 


ATLAS FEED AND MILLINGCO 


PEORIA, ILL. 
P. OC. Box 164 
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Time, Labor and Money, 
your Calves and Pigs, as 


is an important item. 


repairs like other makes, 


WHY SHOULD YOU BUY 


a@.cream separator? ' Because, 


value of warm, sweet skimmilk for feeding, is often overlooked 
Why should you bu oh 


A U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


Because it is the best. It is not only “The Kind that G 
Cream,” but is the most Substantial iy gt 
monéy by wearing longer and not causing them to spend money for 


For further information, write for illustrated catalogues 


Y= RMONT FARM MACHINE CoO. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





if it is a good one, it will save 
and Improve the 
well as of your 


ou 
uality and Quantit ra 
ream and Butter. The 









Made, and saves its users 







that are complicated and imperfectly made. 



















seeeLIEBIG’S CHEMICAL DEHORNERces: 


is a simple, inexpensive, painless but powerful remedy to prevent the growth 


of horns. It does not injure the animal inany way. One 


6 contains enough 


pouticiee to treat 50to 100 horns. Apply to the littie horn nodules soon after 


born. No further care is necessary. 


the is 
0 each animal to grow horns. 
“using ourdehorner. Regu 
tus is the only Wholesale 
ces. Qu hee: 
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**Live Stock, Poultry and ¥ 
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lar price 





It c ‘eed each year 
ou afford this nena $ . ne cove 
Remem 











on every shi 


SAVE 20 Cts. PER SHEEP caer 


wuerezvees STEWART Somme 


SHEEP SHEARING 
| >, MACHINE 


Highest and Only Award at 
Pan-American ition. 


pos 
1902 Model, 
price including ‘8 
SoA grinder, only a 
; ~ with the wonderful Stewart 
Shear, no owner of 10 Sheep 
or more can afford to shear by hand even though the 
work be done for nothing. Don’t butcher your sheep. 
Sheer with this machine and get 
ONE POUND WOOL EXTRA PER HEAD. 
Send today for valuable book on shearing. 
It is free and will save you money. 
CHICACO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 
488 Ontario 6t. 2 ~- Chicago, tile 


con 
iaa device for cooling milk qui 
just after itis taken from the -- 
se every 
r, thus coo. 
driving out all bad oders 
and Jorms which spoil milk very 
quickly and reduce its value. 
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Perfection 
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LEWIS, Mantr.. Box 14. Cortland. N. v. 








The REID Hand 
Separator 1 


is the closest skimmer, as 
well as the easiest running 
and most economical sepa- 
rator made. 



















Very Simple and Durable. on 
Capacity 150 to 500 lbs pe =e 
hour. Prices $60 to $100. on 10 
Hand separator circular Days’ 
and illustrated catalogue Free 
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A. H. REID 
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WEEKLY MILK RECORD SHEET. 
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Convenience in Weighing Milk. 


E. C. BIRGE, CONNECTICUT. 


I milk from 15 to 20 cows, and since 1893 
have used the following arrangement with 
satisfaction: An ordinary pad of writing 
paper about 7 inches wide is ruled verti- 
cally into nine columns % inch wide. The 
first column is for the names or numbers 
of the cows, second to eighth for daily 
weights, a m weight at left and p m 
eight at right of column, and ninth col- 
umn for totals or remarks. A circle round 
a weight indicates service of cow that 
morning or night. After ruling the top 
sheet, prick at the top and bottom of each 
vertical line down through the pad. This 
will obviate further measuring. A sheet is 
torn off weekly and a new ruling made by 
the awl marks. I use the calendar week 
beginning with Sunday as most convenient. 
Part of a weekly sheet is herewith shown, 
the weights being in pounds. 

The pad is fastened to a piece of board 
by a nail through each corner. The board 
has a hole at the top for hanging up, a 
hole at the right to receive the pencil, and 
a hook at the left to hold the scales when 
not in use, as I weigh out of doers and 
hang the apparatus inside the barn be- 
tween times. An iron conveniently fas- 
tened to the side of the barn with various 
links and old harness snaps, to bring the 
seales to the level of the eye, supports the 
scale and pail when weighing. The record 
board hangs on a nail at the right within 
easy reach. 

This may seem an elaborate description 
of a simple matter. But in a little thing 
repeated so often, convenience is essential. 
It is so easy to-kill off the good resolve to 
weigh. One. professor did it by advertis- 
ing a $5 scale. A 25-cent spring balance 
will do the work if care is taken to test 
it.now and then -by reliable steelyards. 
But steelyards themselves will kill the 
weighing resolution, for it is too great a 
task to balance.every pail of milk upon 
delicate steel bearings. The awkward man 
who hangs his frecord on the left side of 
the scales or round the corner of the barn 
will probably soon give it up without know- 
ing what was the matter. Laying the pen- 
cil down on the bench, to be sought after 
by the next man under the watering trough 
where it rolled, is also discéuraging. 

RR 

Formation of Gas in the Cheese Curd 
gives it a spongy light texture which is 
very undesirable. When the -particles -of 
curd are cut across they are found to be 
full of minute holes. To prevent the 
trouble, heat the curd as high .as- 104 de- 
grees and keep the temperature from fall- 
ing. At the same time favor the escape of 
gas by frequent turning and piling of the 
curd. This must continue until the forma- 
tion of gas has ceased. 


Splendid Pasturage for Hogs—A com- 
bination feed ~ on which to _ pasture 
hogs this coming season may be prepared 
by drilling with corn planter one drill of 
soy beans, one of cowpeas, and one of sor- 
ghum or sweet corn,.making the drills as 
close together as can be safely done and 
allow a cultivator to go between. ‘At the 
last cultivation sow about three pounds of 
rape, Dwarf Essex, to the acre. You will 
be surprised at the large.amount of rich, 
succulent food that can be raised’ 6n an 
acre by this combination, It will pay to 
have a field of some kind of pasture for 
young pigs to run in, but do not rely en- 
tirely on this. You will find.a larger gain 


if a feed of corn be’ given each day, to- 
gether with skimmilk and middlings. It 
will not be- necessary to feed heavily of 
these to produce the best growth, as the 
pasture supplied the bulk of the feed.— 
[W. B. Hall, Huron ‘County, O. 

Grain for 100 Pounds Gain—F. B., Colo- 
rado: The amount of corn necessary to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain on pigs weighing 
about 100 pounds. to start: with will vary 
somewhat, but taking the work of six or 
eight experiment statidns into considera- 
tion and averaging all conditions as nearly 
as possible, 440° pounds of -shelled corn 
should produce about 100 pounds of pork. 
It will not always do-this on the ordinary 
farm, but the above statement is a fair one. 
There is some difference in the feeding qual- 
ities of Poland-Chinas and Berkshires. Here 
again it is impossible to make a positive 
statement, but in a general way Poland- 
Chinas require a little more feed to pro- 
duce a certain amount of gain than do 
Berkshires. This difference is not very 
great and the fact that Poland-Chinas are 
usually somewhat larger than Berkshires 
will partly offset this difference. 


Twenty Pigs a Year—Last May I raised 
ten nice pigs from a Chester White sow, 
fattened eight that dressed 1657 pounds and 
brought 7% cents or $124.27. I kept two for 
breeders, worth $12 each. Bred the sow 
again and in October she had ten. Sold 
nine at five weeks old for $21.75 and gave 
one away, making a total income of $170.02, 
and have the sow left due to farrow in 
April.—[Luther P. Warren, Windsor Coun- 
ty, Vermont. 


Pigs Catch Cold when in a low condition. 
If they are given plenty of feed and com- 
fortable quarters, free from drafts, there is 
little danger of catching cold. 


Where Frost Overthrows Fences—There 
-are rods of fence on almost every farm that 
are thrown down every spring when the 
frost comes out of the ground. Stakes 
cannot -be driven into such soil with any 


HOLDING FENCE IN PLACE. 


assurance of permanency and a fence once 
thrown out of the ground is very hard to 
get back into place. The cut shows a way 
to build a fence upon the surface of such 
ground. Enough stones can be put in to 
anchor the fence very solidly. If the ground 
heaves and inclines the fence somewhat, it 
will come back into place When the ground 
settles.—[W. D. 





SHARPLES 
Groam, Sepa Bowls, 
use no disks, easy to fe 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


Spring Medicine 

There is no other season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and impover- 
ished—a condition indicated by’ pimples 
and other eruptions on the face and body, 
by deficient vitality, loss of appetite, lack 


of strength, and want of animation. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous 
create appetite, give vitality, strength and 
Have 


and rich, 


animation, and cure all eruptions. 
the whole family begin to take them to- 


day. 

‘“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used in our 
family for some time, and always with 
good results. Last spring I was all run 
down and got a bottle of it, and as usual 
received great benefit.’ Miss BEULAH 
Borcs, Stowe, Vt. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


Aerated Milk 


because of its purity and tong 
keepin malities will make 
and hold de for any man 
who sellsit. The 


CHAMPION 


Milk Cooler and 
ass Aerator 
HAVE repares it in the best form. 
~ Raves out all odors, germs of 
Oo UR decay,disease germs,etc. Send 
for Booklet, “Milk and Its 


Mi Care”’—mailed free. 
ur CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
9 Squires St., Cortland, WN. Y. 





Milk Dealers’ Sup plies. 








| INVESTIGATE 


the good qualities of the 


merican 


Cream Separator. 

The Best Hand Separuter. We may 
not “foot our horn” as loud as some, but we 
havethousands of perfectly satisfied patrons. 
We send separators on trim] at prices that 
encourage amyone, no matter how small the 
dairy or herd. Catalogue Free. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 

Box 1054, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
& Awarded Medal at Paris 1901. 


LUMP JAW | 


Fasily and thoroughly cured. { 
New, common-sense method, 
not expensive. Ne cu pe, 


ye E. 
a treatise on the abso- § 


Tate cure of Lump Jaw, free if § 
eM) you ask for Pamphlet No. 285. ) 








e Bros., chem 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 4 





y~ Trade Mark. 





Send for Catalog and Price List 
of the 


Dirigo Silos 


Manufactured by 


D. B. STEVENS & CO., Auburn, Me. 
pS en 
ALFALFA SEED. 


Clean_ Nebraska grown. Circular “How and When to 
Sow” with each order. By mail! Ib. 25c. By prepaid 
oe W lbs. (enough for ¥acre) $2.00. GRISWOLD 
SEED CO., P. O. Box-S, Lincoln, Neb. 











Retention of pla- 
centa’ and faflure te 
breed. Kellogg ’s Con- 
dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular; ‘address H: W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 











Killing Peach Tree Borers with Coal Tar. 


8. W. WADHAMS, MONROE CO, N Y. 





My experience with coal tar to prevent 
the injurious work of the peach tree borer 
extends over a period of 11 years. I was 
first induced to try this remedy by a friend, 
formerly engaged in the nursery business, 
in whom I had the utmost confidence. Yet 
I was somewhat skeptical when he assured 
me so positively that coal tar woudid pre- 
vent the ravages of the borer and would 
not injure the tree in the least. I tried 
the tar on about 200 trees in a block of 
1000, and found that his statement was 
absolutely correct. For the last eight years 
I have set peach trees every year and I 
never fail to make a thorough application 
of the tar. With an old paint brush I put 
it upon the trunk ofthe trees before set- 
ting, spreading the tar from the roots up 
the trunk from 8 to 12 inches. I am 
careful to remove any borers that may be 
in the trees as they come from the nursery. 
I keep in mind this fact that the coal tar 
will not kill the borer deeply buried under 
the bark, but will prevent the moth from 
depositing its eggs at the base of the tree. 
The application of the tar must be made 
annually thereafter, being sure to finish 
the work before the moth begins to fly, 
which I believe is from June 1 to 15 usually. 
In making these annual applications it is 
necessary to insure success, that the earth 
be removed down to the roots. The bark 
from the roots up 8 to 12 inches must 
be completely covered with the tar. 

In ease the tree is suffering from the 
effects of the shot hole borer or fruit -bark 
beetle, I know of nothing that is equal to 
the coal] tar as a remedy. In case of 
mechanical injury to a tree the tar is better 
than any paint or wash we have ever tried. 
We have used it so many years’ under 
varying conditions with such good results 
we are unable to appreciate the statement 
that Prof M. V. Slingerland always makes 
“when writing o¢ speaking on this subject, 
“to be careful in the use of coal tar, for 
we have heard that it will kill peach trees.” 
In reviewing the experience that I have 
had in using coal tar, I feel that I have 
the right to say that we have proved that 
coal tar will not kill peach trees when 
properly applied. It is the best application 
to prevent the ravages of the peach tree 
borer known to me. 


When and How to Graft. 


LYSANDER S. RICHARDS, 





The ordinary method of grafting, 
practiced everywhere is cleft-grafting. 
Anybody with a little common sense and 
a fairly good eye can graft. Select your 
scions from a_ good, healthy, vigorous 
growing tree. Don’t put off cutting them 
until too late, as some unsuccessful opera- 
tors do. When the buds have started in 
spring and are much swollen, it is too late. 
Wait another 12 months, which is nothing 
for a moderately slow man, but the up 
and doing propagator will cut his scions 
a few weeks before buds swell, put them 
in the cellar in a dark, cool place, or cover 
them 3 or 4 inches in sand. Mark each 
variety you have bundled. 

If you have failed to do this until the 
buds begin to swell, it is not too late, 
providing you commence the operation the 
moment the buds have begun to expand. 
Cut the scions with a sharp knife, from 
your favorite tree that you wish to propa- 
gate from. 

When the tree buds begin to swell select 
a thrifty limb on the tree to be grafted 
and not over 1 inch in diameter, if pos- 
sible, although a larger limb will do if a 
small one is not at hand. Too small 
branches are equally objectionable and 
nothing less than % inch should be grafted. 
Use a sharp, fine-tooth saw. Saw the 
branch smooth and trim it smoother, espe- 
cially the bark, with a sharp knife. Take 
a large, stout knife, place it across the 
center of the stock or limb and with a 
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DOCTORS ENDORSE 


SWATIIP-ROOT 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder Remedy, 
will do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





A. J, HAILE, M. D. 

Mast Atlanta, Ga., 

DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N 
Gentlemen:—While it has never been my habit or in- 


om Ist, 190L 





clination to recommend remedies 
which are not all known to me, 
make an exception in the a 
Root. ay experience, so far [ 

i orces me to the conclusion that it is 
of the test value ‘in all kidne ladder 
other in amenanery conditions of the to-urinary 
I now take pleasure prescribing Swamp-Root in 
such cases with a feeling of assurance — 
will derive great benefit from = use. I shall con 
to prescribe it in other cases my practice wiht the 
expectation of good 7 ults, 

Very truly yours, 


Gentlemen:—I have prescribed that wonderful 


for kidney complaint, Dr, Kilmer’s — eg 4 
yost beneficial effect and anew, of many, by its use. 
These patients had kidney sts diagnosed 
phssicions, and treated Talthour ‘benefit. Rasa 
wamp-Root effected a cure. fg ee 
accept a specific wherever [ find it, in an accepted school 
or out of it. F e cases of kidney complaint 
yg I results I turn 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root with flat 
I shall continue to prescribe it and f hoon personal obser- 
t curative proper- 


vation state that Swamp- great 
= “Pitas youn 


SA hater ell lad, 


Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Ses 





276 9th St., 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney, liver and bladder 


remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 


It stands the highest for its won- 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other causes, kidney trouble is 
permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, but in a few 
days we may be grieved to learn of their severe illness, or sudden death, “caused by that 
fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 

SPECIAL NOTE—If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the famous new 
discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will 
help all the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, sent abso- 
lutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root and containing many of 
the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women 


who owe their good. health, 
Swamp-Root. 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 


in fact their very lives to the great curative properties of 


Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you 


read this generous offer in the. American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Root, and the address, Binghamton, a 
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all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and eset iron—in 


Pavatcing Harrow 


Clod Grusher and Leveler 


ON 
To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
Columbus, Louisville, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, etc, 
Sizes 3 to 131-2 Feet 
sii The best pulver- 
». izer — cheapest 
= Riding Harrow 
son earth We 
also make walk- 


Catalog and Booklet, ‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR.; MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 





NEW OAT 


full kernels, w 
to 44 lbs. to bushel. 


id, 2 lb., 35cts.; 3 lbs., $1.00. 








The Golden Fleece 
A Perfect Wonder 


Originated in Genesee Co., New York. Yielded the past season 108 bushels 


acre, while the yield of others was but 35 to 6U bushels. Spikes or breast contain three 
hile other oats give but two. Strong, vigorous straw ; does not lodge; 42 
Owing to its remarkable stooling qualities 1% bashels will 
seed an acre. Descriptive catalogue on application. Prices, -, mail postegs 
By freight or express, peck, 70c legal 
32 Ibs.), $2.00. Sack of 3 legal bushels for $5.00. Address 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seecosmen, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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hammer strike the knife to make a clean 
split down the stock 2 or 3 inches. Place 
a small wooden wedge, after withdrawing 
the knife, in the middle of the incision 
at the top, leaving room enough on each 
side to insert a scion. If the stock is too 
small for two scions, insert the wedge on 
one side. After the wedge has been in- 
serted to force the stock apart sufficient- 
ly to receive the scion, take your sharp 
knife and cut a smooth scarf on each side 
of the scion, say 1 inch or less in length, 
wedge like in shape, a trifle thinner at the 
back and insert this in the incision. 

Now “here is the rub.” Open your eyes 
wide and see that the inner bark of the 
scarfed scion exactly touches or comes in 
contact with the inner bark of the split 
stock or limb, for here is where the sap 
runs down the cambium layer and cements, 
so to speak, the scion to the stock. With- 
out this contact the union is a _ failure. 
The inner bark is the part next the solid 
wood*of the limb. After both scions have 
been inserted, one on each side, withdraw 
carefully the wooden wedge. 

Keep the grafting wax partially soft by 
the warmth of the hand or sun, or in a 
vessel containing hot water. Apply a 
little at a time and cover the incision and 
that portion of the scion inserted in the 
stock, forcing a portion of the wax down 
a little way in the incision on top. Com- 
pletely cover the incision, and cut portion 
on top and the split on the sides, leaving 
nothing uncovered where the bark or 
stock has been distributed. All must be 
protected from the air. Some wind cloth 
about the wounded portion, but it is un- 
necessary where plenty of caution has been 
used. Place a mite of wax on the top of 
the scion. Let only two buds remain on 
the scion. Grafting wax can be obtained at 
any seed store, or you can make it as fol- 
lows: Resin four parts, beeswax two parts, 
tallow one part; melt it, cool it by pouring 
in a tub of cold water and work it into 
sticks. If both scians take, cut one off 
after a growth of 2 or 3 inches, for one 
straight branch is better than two. 


—— 


Pruning Pear Trees in Orchards. 


There is such a difference in the habit of 
growth of pear trees that the rule which 
will apply to the pruning of one variety 
hardly has real application to another. To 
illustrate, I am not in the habit of pruning 
our Bartlett trees except to take out, limbs 
that cross each other or are too thick. This 
is done while the trees are yet young and 
leaves them, I think, in the proper condi- 
tion. Whatever work of this kind we have 
to perform is done during, the winter sea- 
son. With the Kieffer the treatment is 
quite different. In addition to the work 
named to be performed uyon the Bartlett, 
it is my custom to cut out about one-half 
of the previous year’s growth every winter. 
Were this not done, with the very heavy 
cropping we often have, there would be a 
breaking down of the limbs to a greater or 
less extent. It is possible that the early 
spring would be a better time for doing this 
work, but we have so much of it to do that 
we have been compelled to do it through 
the winter season on days when the trees 
were not too much filled with frost, and 
have never seen any ill results from it. —{[Ss. 
D. Willard, Ontario county, N Y. 

In rapid growing pear trees I keep the 
centers well cleared out and cut the new 
growth sufficiently to give tree pyramidal 
shape. Different varieties of pear require 
different treatment. What may be called 
arbitrary trimming I do in dormant season, 
compulsory pruning, chiefly for blight, I 
do whenever occasion requires, trying al- 
ways to keep the trees clear of blighted 
limbs and by all means never allow blight 
to go over from one season to another. 
Keeping out blight causes more or less 
pruning and this pruning interferes with 
the symmetry of the trees, as it must in 
the nature of the case, be irregular. In my 
system of pruning I am guided more by the 





individuality of the tree than by any gen- 
eral ironclad rule.—John J. Black, New- 
castle county, Del. 


The New Charlton Grape. 


This new grape was developed by John 
Charlton & Sons of Monroe county, N Y, 
from seed planted the spring of 1885. It is 
a-seedling of Brighton and Mills. Two out 
of three seedlings grew and have fruited 
regularly. It was named “Charlton” and 
registered for one of the Barry gold med- 
als offered by the western New York hor- 
ticultural society. After a three years’ 
eareful test the committee in charge 
awarded a medal to the originators of the 
grape at the recent meeting of the society 
in Rochester. 

As shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion on American Agriculturalist’s first 
cover page, the bunch is large and com- 
pact, sometimes shouldered. The berries 
are globular, medium to large in size; color 
red, similar to Catawba; quality of the 
best; flesh tender and melting, juicy, sweet 
and vinous, separating readily from the 
seeds; seeds few; skin thin but firm; sea- 
son early, showing color before Concord; 
vine a strong, healthy grower and prolific 
bearer. It is in eating-condition before 
fully colored. It is a splendid keeper and 
ships well. It has been sent to London, 
Eng, by express, in perfect condition. 

Killing Insects and Prairie Dogs—Con- 
ditions have radically changed during the 
past eight or ten years. Insects of various 
character have been transported in all 
commercial transactions in such _ great 
numbers that large industries have been 
threatened by their attacks. This is par- 
ticularly true of the nursery, fruit and 
grain industries. Florists, millers, and 
others have found that insect pests are no 
small factor to contend with in their enter- 
prises. Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid 
gas and carbon bisulphide is the*only prac- 
tical method by which these pests. have 
been combated successfully. Our new 
book, Fumigation Methods, by Prof W. G. 
Johnson, covers the entire subject. Sent 
postpaid from this office for $1. 


Good Grafting Wax—J. T., Illinois, and 
others: A western fruit grower says he has 
used the following formula for 20 years 
with success: Put seven pounds rosin and 
one pound beeswax in a kettle, pour one 
pint linseed oil over it and boil slowly until 
melted. Stir thoroughly and try in cold 
water. If too soft, add more rosin; if too 
hard, add more oil. Pour into a tub of cold 
water when done and make up into balls. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 


postion, of spraying fruit trees to prevent the 
P.M ons of insect pests and fungus diseases is no 
longer an experiment but a necessity. 


Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, Quincey. 
Il., and get his catalogue describing twenty- one styles o 
Spraying Outfits and full treatise on spraying the dif- 
ferent fruit and vegetable crops, which contain much 
taluable information, and may be had for the asking. 


APPLE _ SUGGESTIONS 
soeany Sor yoo., ie ervctens rk a impor 
ou. are some: 

ial, creng haste, gene Sestes 
Ben Davia, the market ‘Rreeors: 
ly colored, popular. hardy 
uetive. e » Winesap, 
Jonathan, and many others, also ete. , 
described in our new catalog. It’s Tite for it. 


Harrison's Nurseries, Box 19, Berlia, Md. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 





Small Crops, 


unsalable vegetables, result from 


want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially fond of 
Potash. Write for our /ree pamphlets. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 

















| oa may hy spray a oe Vabeahie ble beck mailed free. 
FIELD yoncs 4b td oe. og” 
10 Market Street, > N.Y. 








costs 


5 Cents ! 
per TO 
Createst, Cheapest Food a 
on Earth for Sheep, Swine, f 
ae Cattle, etc. 
Will be worth $100 to you to read what 2 
BSalzer’s catalog says about rape. 


Billlon Dollar Grass 


(9 will positively make you rich; 12 tons 
of pap Oe lots of pasture per acre, so 
romus, Peacoat, Speltz (400 bu. 

corn, 250 bu. oats per acre), etc., etc. 


For this Notice and 10c. 
we mail big catalog and 10 Farm See@ 
Novelties, fully worth $10 to get a start. 


For 16¢. we mail 150 kinds of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds and catalog. 


JOHN ASAUER SEED C0. 
NITRATE OF SODA 


THE STANDARD AMMONIATE 


Money Crops. 


Sugar Beets, Fruit, Wheat, 
Corn, Grass, Truck, 


You get YOUR share of the profit when you use 
this ideal predigested Ammoniate as plant food. 
Lately around $2.42 per ton unit on ammonia 


basis. 
Send post card for formulas and free bulletins. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
i2 John Street, New York. 


sree 282 8 Se aeeeaaenese 
Pony aes 
‘ 
rn 








VICK’S 
Garden ¢ Floral 


‘Guide 


Full nieemetion on plants, descrip- 


tions one ces of Farm Seeds, New 
Oats — Vegetables and Flower 
Beedle Bulle Plants, Roses, Shrubs 
andSmall Fruits, 132 pages. Whether 
you grow for pleasure or profit, it 
will help you. FREE. Send for it, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
Box 1599, Rochester, N. Y. 











PEDICREED PEACH TREES .. 


NEW FRUITS and BERRIES—LOW PRICES. 
Everything for the Fruit Grower. Catalog FREE, 
LINDSLEY’S NURSERIES, Whitehouse, N. J. 


teem 


TREES: Get the best FRUIT TREES, all kinds, al] varieties,at 


the lowest prices from us. Write for free Catalogue. 


Sweet Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, H. Y. 


ot, peg prices. Apple,Plum and Pear 
RE 00 per 100, All kinds of stock CHEAP. 
Reitenee Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N. Y. 




















Recent Fertilizer Experience in England. 


Cc. H. DALGLEISH, LONDON, 





The county of Essex has for some years 

past set an example to other counties in 
the way of scientific agricultural experi- 
ments, and its technical committee has just 
concluded a six years’ experiment dealing 
with pasture land and the hay crop. These 
experiments have been conducted in nine 
different localities and on as many dif- 
ferent soils, and the net result shows that 
by judicious fertilization the hay crop can 
be enormously increased. For instance, it 
has been proved that nitrogenous manures, 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, 
have a greater effect on newly laid down 
pastures than on old. Thus 1% cwts per 
acre of nitrate of soda produced on new 
grass land an average increase of 491%4%. 
Sulphate of ammonia has, with scarcely an 
exception, produced more hay than nitrate 
of soda in the first years of the experiment, 
but latterly nitrate of soda has produced 
the better yield, showing that sulphate of 
ammonia is the more exhausting to the 
soil, and that the other in the long run 
is the more profitable. Phosphatic manures 
also produced a large increase, the aver- 
age being 494%%, with the further advan- 
tage that where these manures are used 
the herbage improves each year. 
“It is, however, when. the nitrogenous and 
phosphatic manures are combined that the 
greatest results are shown, and the in- 
crease obtained from a combination of the 
two has amounted to as much as 102%. 
Experiments were also made with ordinary 
barnyard manure, and the results show 
that while the increase obtained from each 
year’s manuring was considerable, very 
little permanent improvement is effected, 
and that the manuring of a previous year 
is only responsible for.10% increase in the 
hay crop. 

Another interesting experiment was the 
mowing of the hay and grazing of sheep 
in alternate years. For this purpose a field 
was divided, one-half being grazed by sheep 
fed on oil cake, and the other half by 
sheep not fed. The result of the hay crop 
next year was that on the part where the 
sheep were fed oil cake the cut was 19% 
ewts per acre, and where the sheep were 
not fed oil cake, only 14 cwts. 


me 


Terms Used in Chemical Fertilizers. 


DR CHARLES A. BROWN, JR, PA EXPER STA. 





We see in phosphate the terms bone 
phosphate 22 to 26%. What are bone phos- 
phate and phosphate of lime?—[S. S. Craine, 
Crawford County, Pa. 

In regard to the terms bone phosphate, 
and phosphate of lime, rock phosphate, etc, 
the phosphoric acid in all such unacidulat- 
ed preparations is present as tricalcium 
phosphate or ordinary phosphate of lime. 
In fertilizers of this class there is no differ- 
ence as regards the phosphoric acid, that 
in rock being as valuable to the plant as 
that from bone. Ground bone fertilizer 
contains usually 18 to 24% phosphoric acid 
and 2 to 4% nitrogen; phosphate rock con- 
tains usually 17 to 30% phosphoric acid, 
but has no nitrogen. 





New Roses for 1902—In an interesting 
address before the annual meeting of the 
American rose society, held at New York 
March 12, E. G. Hall said in brief: It is 
announced that there are to be added to 
our lists this coming year a yellow and 
a pink Kaiserin; we. shall be glad to wel- 
come them and hope that they may be dis- 
tinct enough to hold their places.. One or 
two recent sorts, similarly described, have 
lacked the necessary qualities to give them 
permanence, Bessie Brown: has many 
points that go to make up a valuable rose, 
While it is probably the grandest variety 
of Carnot color, it sometimes comes with 
crimped outer petals, which somewhat de- 
tracts from its beauty. Mrs Mawley is cer- 
tainly a fine tea rose of enormous size, and 
produces a very large quantity of buds, 
but with us it often comes soft in texture 


FARMING WITH 


and brings too many short stems. Lady 
Battersea is a lovely cherry crimson col- 
ored tea, from Mr George Paul. This we 
hoped would prove a valuable forcing va- 
riety, but regret to say that it refuses to 
move into growth during three of the prin- 
cipal winter months. Mrs Oliver Ames 
should prove of value wherever Mme Cusin 
prospers. Out of over 80 varieties imported 
during the last 18 months, the following 
commend themselves as being worthy of 
growing: Prince de Bulgarie, a fine sal- 
mon-tinted hybrid; Andre Raffy, in the 
way of Prince Camille de Rohan, but freer 
in bloom; Mme J. Favre (H 1T); Duc de 
Mortemart (H T); Miss Agnes C. Sherman 
(tea); Pharisaer (H T); Mina Barbanson; 
La Tosca ( H T); Mile Viger (H T); Mar- 


FERTILIZERS. 
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quis de Quernoent (tea), a promising sort; 
Mme E. Perrin (H T); Franco-Russe, a 
fine apricot yellow tea. I think the above 
named will surely prove interesting and 
worthy additions to the garden, or for 
gr8wing in pots. 
























Spraying Raspberries—Spray raspberry 
canes before the buds open, and spray the 
foliage when the leaves are well out, ig 
the method followed by A. G. Sharp, the 
best berry grower of western Massachu- 
setts. For the second spraying, he uses 
bordeaux mixture, to which is added one- 
fourth pound paris green to 50 gallons of 
the mixture. He makes his bordeaux with 
five pounds copper sulphate, five pounds 
lime and 50 gallons of water. 





















ployed on the farm. 
as wheels have broad tires. 
lustrated catalogue and “‘How to Grow Big Crops”—Free. 


It Spreads Manure, 


wet, dry, lumpy, caked, strawy, full ed corn 
by hand. Spreads lime, ashes, salt, compost, etc. 


‘Kemp 


oe oor It trebles the vaiue of even a small cpenet oS mane. a. 
ess t . di lands, tu: etc. au onto an 

ce re bro an aire "Can be tutned on the ground it stands on, as front wheels turn entirely under. Itis aeng 
durably made of good material and with ordinary care will lastindefinitely. Greatly improved for 


Its 
will save nee hard labor, more time, more money and bring about better resu! eects dian tat con on ally tah 


Remember that the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is made by us. 
KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32, 



















ks, etc., better than it can 


THE IMPROVED 


than any other machine that can be em- 
land easily and withouti 
1902. Send for new il- 


SYRACUSE, N., Y. 

















T, CHEAPEST and MOST £FFECTIVE device = 

\ The BES Gardens, Orchards, Lawns, Stables, Chicken Houses, ete. Noe 
continuous pumping. Compressed air drives the spray automatically. 
A Can be operated by a boy; will save its cost in a few oe Never brea 

down or gets out of order. 


come in contact with insecticide solutions are solid rhe The 
AUTO-SPRAY cannot rust, corrode or | 


lee ray 


It is the only tore 
*sene Tepaniod with oxygen and asingle biast will destroy a nest 


of caterpillars. Ask Your Dealer for the Aute-Spray, or write 
us for free instructions, “How and When to Spray,” w _ 
be gladly sent to any address. 
E. ©. BROWN & CdO., essen O, 



















Nozzels, stop cocks and all fittings which 


is four 
Torey 1222120: 7rom 


which really kills worms, etc, It burns kero- 


Write us if you want 
ROOHESTER, N. ie. 














_iT PAYS TO SPRAY 


ordinary conditions and in the ordinary way, but 
"pays copay well tos: oo ee pence work 


PERFECTION 2ii0%, 


either hand or horse power. ny 2 is positive in action and 
a foree. Liquid does not enter the — parte 
of the pump to corrode it. Simple, easily ad 
andoperated. Tne manufacturer has spent twelve 


in eye Borda it to its pa of perfec- 
Hon. Fe om cheng : and 11 mixtures without 













SAVE YOUR FRUIT 


from destruction by insects 
and disease! You can doit 
by using a 


BRASVALY 
SPRAY PUMP 


Made entirely of brass. Takes the place of 
Barrel Pump at twice the cost. Very simple in 
construction, but it does the wor T 
good spray 35 feet—very fine spray 25 “feet. 

Absolutely Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Price, $5.00. Sent C. O. D. on approval, express 
progese: Try ittwo days and if you don't like 

treturn to express agent and get your money. 
Catalogue and Spraying Instructions FR. ° 


MARYSVILLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
25 8S. Main St., Marysville, Ohio. 


a 
The secret of its _— 
is in the ball 





i” is what one new man has just made. As 
other has sold and delivered 660 machines 
and has nearly 100 more sold for later de- 


SPRAYER FREE. 


BOOHESTER SPRAY PUMP oe. 
2 East Ave. Recheste 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. © FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. “Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y, 
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eaithy, me 
ee nd, Fresh de mailed free. 
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A Big Sheaf 


—a great harvest—al 
results from the use 0: 


Send for Free Seed 
Book for 1902, telling all 
about Rawson’s Seeds, with 
special prices and inducements. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 
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The season of 1902 may be a wet one; it 
may be a dry .one. Whichever condition 
prevails, the farmer who gives his seedbed 
the best preparation and his crops the best 
after culture is the man who will succeed. 


—— —~ee 


The capital invested in the manufacture 
of oleo increased nearly fourfold during the 
decade ending 1900, according to the federal 
census, and the value of the product about 
as much. Ample reason here for proper 
control of an industry, which, wherever 
dishonestly conducted, injures dairy inter- 
ests and deceives consumers. 

We have called attention to the use of 
coal tar as a remedy to prevent injury to 
peach trees by the peach tree borer. The 
article in this issue by a practical fruit 
grower of New York is timely and interest- 
ing. If this remedy has not been tried in 
your locality bear in mind that what will 
do for one section may not do for another. 
Test it first in a small way on a few trees 
and watch the results. 


TT 


It is too bad that the New Jersey legisla- 
ture has refused to grant ‘$10,000 for a cam- 
paign against mosquitoes under the direc- 
tion of the state entomologist, Prof John 
B. Smith. It has now been demonstrated 
absolutely that malaria is transmitted by 
mosquitoes; also that the pest can be prac- 
tically eradicated by very simple means. 
The neighborhood of Havana has for centu- 
ries been worse infested by mosquitoes than 
any spot in Jersey, but in a single year, 
practically all the moscuitoes in and about 


EDITORIAL 


Havana have been destroyed, yellow fever 
which they transmitted has been stamped 
out, and within four years, the city’s death 
rate has been reduced 75%. We believe 
that it will not be long before every town, 
county and state in this country joins in a 
warfare against the pestiferous mosquito. 
It was to be expected that railroad earn- 
imgs during the good year 1901 would show 
a substantial gain. But the increase, as 
returned by the Financial Chronicle, is 
even better than expected by many san- 
guine persons. The business of 157 roads 
showed a net gain of nearly 14% over the 
preceding year, and the authority named 
says the railroads of the country made net 
earnings in 1901 of about $232,000,000 over 
1896. Opportunity here for some conces- 
sions in freight and passenger rates. But 
the country need expect little in this di- 
rection until the interstate commerce com- 
mission is given more power by congress. 


rrr 


Famine seems to be a periodical visitor 
in eastern Siberia, says a recent consular 
report. The agricultural possibilities and 
records of progress in that vast country 
have been fully described in American Agri- 
culturist. This additional bit of testimony 
indicates that the United States need have 
no-‘immediate fear of competition from this 
quarter, whether in grain, or machinery, 
canned goods or cotton goods, and little 
chance that American flour mills on Pacific 
coast catering to the Asiatic trade, will be 
closed because of the millions of acres in 
southeastern Siberia already devoted to 
grain growing. .While the Russian gov- 
ernment is greatly interested in the devel- 
opment of its Asiatic states, its efforts to 
teach the peasant»> how to farm are too 
much in the way of theory and too little in 
everyday example and practice. 


Farmers will turn out in large numbers 
and spend days in hunting down a thief 
who has stolen a neighbor’s horse, yet they 
are being robbed every year of greater 
sums than that indicated and take it as 
a matter of course. With all the talk of 
commercial fertilizers, green, manuring 
crops and free nitrogen of the air gathered 
by clover and cowpeas, we are sometimes 
inclined to overlook the old manure pile. 
Every farmer concedes the value and use 
of stable manure, but few save all they 
make. Three-quarters of the plant food in 
grain and forage fed to milch cows is void- 
ed in the excrements. The nitrogen is the 
most costly and valuable element and of 
the. total amount of this in the original 
food only 18% appears in the solid excre- 
ments and 57% in the urine. If no provis- 
ion, through the use of water-tight gutters 
and plenty of absorbents, is made to save 
the latter the farmer is actually throwing 
away good money and lots of it. 

One of the greatest benefactors of his 
fellow men is Andrew Carnegie. To the 
millions he has given for free public libra- 
ries, he has recently added $10,000,000 for 
higher education in Scotland, a like endow- 
ment for the Carnegie institution at Wash- 
ington, while many millions will be be- 
stowed upon the Carnegie institute at Pitts- 
burg. We are pleased to observe that, 
instead of giving libraries to rich cities 
that can well afford to provide them, Mr 
Carnegie now shows a desire to bestow a 
library building upon any rural town that 
will officially agree to maintain the build- 
ing in good order and spend annually for 
books a sum equal to at least 10% of his 
endowment. A small country village needs 
a library building costing about $2500; Mr 
Carnegie may give that sum if the town 
agrees to raise $250 annually by taxation 
to support the library and enlarge the stock 
of books. Where a $5000 structure is need- 
ed, the town must put up $500 a year for 
books and maintenance, and so on. We 
have no doubt that almost every bonafide 
application for a rural publie library, ad- 
dressed within the next 30 days to Mr 
Andrew Carnegie, 5 West ‘51st street, New 


York, will be granted, if sent by town 
officials or a committee authorized to act, 
provided they write that the town will 
legally bind itself to carry out his usual 
conditions, as above described. Five million 
dollars would build 2000 rural library struc- 
tures costing $2500 each, or 1000 costing $5000 
apiece. These buildings are much more 
needed in the country than in the city, and 
would do more good. We fancy Mr Carne- 
gie would wait until a lot of applications 
have accumulated, and then would give 
away 500 or 1000 libraries before breakfast, 
some fine May morning. That’s about his 
size! 

Congress should use the greatest care and 
the keenest judgment in deciding what to do 
with the Chinese. The question certainly 
has two sides, and thoughtful students of 
the situation are far from a unit in favor- 
ing stringent exclusion, or a 20-year re- 
newal of the present law. If legislation is 
necessary, why not limit the exclusion act 
to a short term of two or three years, to 
enable the whole matter to be thoroughly 
discussed by all .the people, especially by 
the farming class, which was never in 
greater need of intelligent, faithful laborers 
than now. 

$e 

As profitable an advertising medium as 
American Agriculturist is, we want to make 
it pay advertisers still better, so they will 
use more space with us. With this end in 
view we protect you when you answer an 
advertisement. Note our guarantee as to 
the reliability of all advertisers. No paper 
is more liberal in standing by its friends 
in this’respect, and very few as much so. 
No fraud shall ply his trade in our col- 
umns. Will you help us to make this paper 
the best-paying medium in the country? 


The testing of seed corn, always impor- 
tant, is imperative this spring. Last year’s 
crop did not mature well and much_of it 
will not grow. Examine every ear care- 
fully and test a few grains from each. If 
any corn of the 1900 crop is available, it 
will make. much better seed than that of 
1901. 





Growers Win—Farmers near 
Cambridge, Md, have contracted for toma- 
toes at $9 per ton. Canners appeared to be 
standing out for $7 and farmers held back, 
hoping for more, until about two weeks 
ago, when one canner offered $8. This act 
brought about some feeling among the 
packers, and the price was put up by them, 
thereby greatly benefiting the growers. 
The latter are enjoying the situation. Bas- 
ing a calculation upon a low average yield 
per acre, the tomato crop within a radius 
of seven miles of Cambridge should put $75,- 
000 in the hands of farmers. The crop of 
Dorchester county will be worth anywhere 
from $150,000 to $200,000 the present year.— 
[W. G. Dawson, 


Tomato 


A Valuable Work—The publishers of 
Fumigation Methods, by Prof W. G. John- 
son, are to be congratulated upon the ex- 
cellent treatment of this important sub- 
ject. This is by far the most complete, 
lucid and accurate account that has yet 
appeared, and bears every evidence of the 
great pains the author must have taken to 
bring together the facts and give them in 
such a presentable form. We have long 
been in need of a reliable handbook of this 
kind, and, so far as I am able to judge, the 
present work meets every requirement.— 
D. W. Coquillett, United States National 
Museum. [Mr Coquillett discovered and is 
considered the father of hydrocyanic acid 
gas fumigation.—Ed.] 


Handles for Bushel Boxes—A few bushel 
boxes are very convenient on every farm, 
but are a little difficult to handle. This 
may be remedied by nailing a couple of 
short pieces 2x2 and 6 inches long, on each 
end. On the lower inner edge of each of 
these cut out the wood so that the pieces 
will serve as handles. The boxes are then 
convenient as baskets.—[L. O. F. 








NEW YORK. 


Legislative Work Drawing to a Close. 





The usual canal strife is at its hight. 
Many bills have been introduced, most of 
them designed primarily to defeat any ap- 
propriation for canals. The remaining 
hours of the session will be most hotly 
spent in discussion and controversy over 
this question with no legislation.. The lat- 
est bill on the canal question was intro- 
duced last week by Timothy Sullivan. It 
calls for an appropriation of one hundred 
million dollars. The legislature is growing 
more toward a belief that the canal ques- 
tion should find relief from congress pro- 
viding for a federal canal. 

The bill introduced by Senator Slater for 
appropriation for erection of a hall where 
agriculture can be taught is yet in the 
finance committee. The delegation repre- 
senting farmers interests made a very 
strong impression upon the finance com- 
mitteemen. Individually they have told 
your correspondent that they were quite 
impressed with the necessities in the state 
of such an institution. They fear the 
amount which’ appropriations for this 
year has already reached would not permit 
the giving so large a sum at this time for 
the agricultural building. The impression 
has been so strong, however, and the bene: 
ficial effect is so great produced by the 
correspondence the committee have been 
receiving from all parts of the state upon 
the subject, that the friends of the bill are 
hopeful of success and are spending every 
energy to procure its passage at this legis- 
lature. Senator Slater expresses the hope 
and conviction that the merit and necessity 
surrounding his bill will procure its pas- 
sage. The bill prohibiting the insertion of 
formaldehyde or salicylic acid in any dairy 
product passed the senate, and will become 
a law. The mortgage tax bill lacked one 
vote in the senate to pass it. It is probably 
doomed to defeat. 





Galway, Saratoga Co, March 24—Many 
sugar makers have their trees tapped with 


a good flow of sap. All. who have wood to 
saw are busy with it. Farmers are antic- 
ipating an early spring. All farm produce 
well up in price, hay $14, eggs 18c and 
plentiful, butter 26c. Farms not in demand, 
Many are leaving their farms either be- 


cause heavily mortgaged, or because other 
labor is more profitable. For the last two 
or three years from various causes, farm- 
ing has been almost a failure in this 
vicinity. Yet during the winter, produce 
has commanded better prices and the out- 
look not discouraging. 


Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, March 25— 
Sugar bushes all tapped: and sap is run- 
ning fast. New syrup sells readily for from 
75 to 85c p gal, maple sugar 10c. Eggs 
were never known to be so high in price 
as this winter, bringing in March 26c p doz. 


Prices have now taken a drop. Butter 
24c, cows $25 to 35, potatoes 70 to 75c, 
apples 1. 


Avoca, Steuben Co, March 25—Spring is 
opening slowly. Winter grain looking only 
fairly well and with unfavorable weather 
for the next month the crop cannot be good. 
Roads almost impassable. Much damage 
done to bridges by high water. No pota- 
toes going in at present; nearly all mar- 
keted. There has been much sickness 
among horses and hogs and many have 
died. Other stock has wintered well. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, March 25— 
Very few auctions this year, as farm 
produce has brought good prices. William 
Mattison will work the M. W. Mosley farm 


on thirds. J. J. Powers will take the Lans- 
ing farm. Everett Bedell will work the 
Hon Hiram Sisson farm at Buskirk. 


Charles H. 
Quackenbush 


Mattison has rented the Melvin 
farm in Pittstown. Indica- 


tions point to one of the earliest springs in 
years. 

Northern Tioga—Cows are selling for $25 
to 40. Not much sale for them. Horses 
scarce, Farmers have plenty of en- 
Silage. Over half the farmers in this 
town have silos. Not over half. the 
usual amount of grain has been fed this 


winter on account of high prices. Conse- 
quently the production of milk -has fallen 
off one-third to one*half. The shipping 
station, which ships to Philadelphia, takes 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


in daily about 4500 pounds, the Standard 
butter company about 1600 pounds. They 
pay the same price, which is exchange 
price at present. Farmers receive 1.30 per 
100 lbs and have to pay 10c per 100 lbs for 
skimmilk. We do not buy much, as we 
raise very few calves and hogs for pork.— 
[Charles H. Barnes, Tioga County, N Y. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, March 25— 
Roads very bad. This town has suffered 
from the worst freshet in many years. 
James Adriance, who sold his farm this 
spring to W. H. Wixon, had an auction 
March 12. A large crowd made the bidding 
lively and everything brought good prices. 
Several auctions have been adjourned on 
account of weather and impassable roads. 
Cows .bring from $40 to 50, yearling calves 
about 12 and 13, potatoes 1.30,.p bu, hay 
about 18. Help has been hired at about 
the usual prices. Dearborn Wixon recently 
bought a pair of oxen of W. Russel. Mr 
Russel since has bought &@ matched pair of 
Holstein steers of James W. Tompkins, 


Le Roy, Jefferson Co, March 25—Apple 
trees here have been greatly damaged by 
mice, which have eaten the bark off under 
the snow. A large number of maples in 
the woods will not leaf out, being com- 
pletely killed by the worms of two years 
ago. P Helmer ships stock from 
Evans Mills every two weeks. 
sugar brings 85 to 90c p gal. 


Summit, Schoharie Co, March 24—Stock 


plentiful and fodder is rather short. Cows 
sell at auctions and private sales for $20 to 
40 p head. The farmers creamery at Jeffer- 
son has started to build a skimming sta 
near the Vaughn schoolhouse and one at 
Eminence. Summit is going to build a 
creamery. Packing butter in firkins will 
soon be a thingeof the past in this section. 
Charles Banks moves off of the Siliman 
farm and Jacob Delany will work it the 
coming year. Claude Bradley will work 
the William Allen farm. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, 
making is now in order with those who 
have trees enough to make it an object. 
Several farmers along the Transit, a sec- 
tion noted for the production of large 
quantities of sugar, have tapped and pre- 
dict a good season. Auctions are numer- 
ous, and from reports stock and farm 
implements bring fair prices. Coarse fod- 
der is plentiful’and sells at moderate 
prices, while mill feed of all kinds is very 
high. Pigs are very scarce and high priced. 
At a recent auction shotes weighing 80 to 
100 lbs sold at $7 to 9 p head. Pork is on 


New maple 


March 24—Sugar 
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Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treated 
with Eureka Har- 
ness Oil. It re- 
sists the damp, 
keeps the leath- 
er soft and-pli- 
able, Stitches 
do not break. 
No rough sur- 
face to chafe 
andcut. The } s 
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45 minutes. 


Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock 
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FLES in hares. 


#1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI to cure from 
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Booklet free. Men: * 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 


of coughs. 
Your money refunded ~ it fails, 
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Saves its cost every season. Best farm and field harness. 
Adapted to all kinds of low down work where whiffletrees 
and traces are objectionable or may interfere with work. 
Very valuable for work in oe or Ceaues young trees, 
equally good elsewhere. 


GUARANTE 


expense, and we will return your money. 
B. F. BAKER CoO., 218 Main St, Burnt Hills, N. ¥. 
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the market at 7.50 to 8 p 100 Ibs. Milch 
cows are in demand at 35 to 50, with calf 
by side. Farmers are securing their help 
for the season at an average of 20 to 22 p 
month, which is more than many can afford 
to pay.. Assemblyman Hooker of Le Roy 
has sold his stock farm in the south part 
of Stafford to Henry Legg of Peoria. The 
cabbage crop that was put in store is now 
being delivered at railroad stations at 12 
to 15 p ton. Not many potatoes now in 
farmers’ hands. 

Dundee, Yates Co, March 25—The winter 


was good for teaming, although there was 
some very blustering and cold weather in 
Feb. Winter grain is looking fine. Hired 
help scarce and prices high. Rural delivery 
routes cover the most of the country. 
Grapes mostly trimmed. Most of the fat 
stock sold at good prices. S. R. Harpend- 
ing recently bought in Buffalo 37 head of 
fine young cattle for his farms. Quite a 
number of farms have been sold here this 
spring for good prices. 

‘Warsaw, Wyoming Co, March 25—Wheat 
was well protected by snow during the win- 
ter and the prospects for a good crop this 
year are very fair. Hay and coarse fod- 
ders did not spend very well. Dairy cows 
bring $40 to 50 p head and are very scarce. 
Farm products of all kinds have brought 
good prices. 

Mohawk, Herkimer Co, March 25—The 
winter in this section was a very hard one. 
Several times mail carriers were unable to 
make their rounds. The subject of good 
roads has awakened much interest here 
and it is hoped that considerable will be 
done this year. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, March 25—This 
month opened with such bad roads that 
farmers were unable to do much early 
work. All indications point to an early 
spring. Butter and eggs are lower. Harry 
Cushman has bought the Harmon Snyder 
farm. Petitions for rural delivery are be- 
ing circulated. 

Floyd, Oneida Co, March 25—Changes 
among farm tenants have been numerous 
this spring. At E. J. Pepper’s sale 31 cows 
averaged nearly $34 each. Albert Nutt is 
preparing to complete a new stock barn. 
Frank Tripp and George Park are planning 
to build new barns. F. H. Vanderhoof, 78, 
@ much respected farmer, died March 13. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, March 24—Farm- 
ers had a busy winter with wood and logs. 
The high price of feed during the winter 
resulted in farmers getting along with. as 
little as possible. No new hop yards in 
town; farmers have decided that there is 
more money in cows and stock. 


Mayville, Chautauqua-Co, March 24— 
Roads have been in very bad condition this 
spring. Hay is selling in barns at $12 p 
ton, cows. at auction. have brought good 
prices. Creamery butter in prints has 
been 30 to 35c p Ib. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co, March 24— 
Quite a number of farmers are making 
maple sugar; it is selling at 10c p lb, syrup 
at 85c p gal. Some are shipping hothouse 
lambs to New York and receiving good 
prices. Wheat is looking well. The bean 
market is rather dull. Hay is worth from 
$8 to 10. Quite a number have sold their 
wool for 16 to 18c p lb. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, March 25—Mr 


Lander is moving from the Freeman farm 
to the Smith farm, now owned by Mrs C. 
Camble. At the spring auctions, which are 
now over, cows brought good prices, $45 to 
$50. C. Brightman has been disposing of a 
carload of horses from the west. Good 
horses are bringing from $125 to $150. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, March 25— 


Frost now coming out of ground rapidly. 
The great depth of frost with many heavy 
rains has caused universally bad mud holes 
in roads. Farmers generally pruning fruit 
trees and cutting wood as neither roads nor 
fields are in fit condition for teaming. All 
kinds of grain feed high. The Mutual milk 
and cream company of New York expects 
to have their sta at Bedford ready to re- 
ceive milk by the middle of May. Consid- 
erable quantities of milk from eastern part 
of town will continue to go to Stamford, Ct. 
Williams Bros are now sending nearly 500 
qts per day to that market. The scheme 
for bonding the town for a large amount 
to macadamize its main highways has gone 
a 


’ prices. 


over for the present. ‘The April meeting of 
the Bedford farmers’ club will be held at, 
the home of Frank Balkan, and besides lis- 
tening to an address by Mr Albert Hobby, 
the most successful. potato grower in this 
section, on The best methods of growing, 
harvesting and storing potatoes, the mem- 
bers of the club will have an opportunity of 
inspecting the details of the building of the 


- new state road through this section. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, March 25— 
Potatoes, eggs, butter, cheese; hay and all 
kinds of grain in demand at good prices. 
Everybody at work in good spirits. 


Union Center, Broome Co, March 24—A 
number of farms have been sold at good 
The creamery company paid pa- 
trons $1.45 for Feb milk. This is the best 
price this creamery has ever paid. The 
butter is sold in Binghamton at Elgin 
prices. Winter wheat is looking well. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, March 25—--A _ syn- 
dicate has bought the M. G. Wilson factory 
at Redman Village and is repairing it pre- 
paratory to a new. and- vigorous cheese 
campaign. ‘Winter dairying. will receive 
special attention. Early spring is promised. 
Reuben Gregory has moved on to. the 
George Newton farm. Fred Squires pays 
his hired man $28 p month. Wilton Glass 
will conduct the cheese factory at Tre- 
maine’s Corners this season. 


Durham, Greene Co, March 25—Meadows, 
pastures and winter grain are in good con- 
dition. Theodore Scutt has sold his farm 
of 77 acres for about $2300. Cows are sold 
at auctions for from 42 to 50 each. Wages 
20 to 25 p month. The Durham creamery 
will begin operations about April 1. Stock 
wintering well. 


Great Valley, Cattaravdgus Co, March 25 
—Many farmers lost considerable soil and 
fertilizers by the spring flood and ice jam. 
The price of eggs fell so suddenly from 25 
to 15c that dealers lost quite largely on 
them. Sugar season opened early with a 
very good.run. Good hay is worth $14 de- 
livered, but those who have stock are in- 
clined to hold for their own use another 
year. 


Harpersfield, Delaware Co, March 25— 
Farmers are trying to make a little syrup 
and sugar. Hundreds of trees are dead 
and stand gaunt and bare. Cows have 
wintered well despite the long tedious win- 
ter. Hay will be fed up very closely and 
many will have to buy, before grass. Win- 
ter dairying is coming more and more to 
the front, and farmers all through Dela- 
ware Co are getting into it because the 
prices for the product are higher than in 
summer. The North Harpersfield milk 
sta in connection with the Stanford cream- 
ery is now receiving about 40 cans of milk 
daily. This milk tests from 4 to nearly 
6%. This is counted a good test for this 
time of year. Good cows are in demand, 
as buyers are’ numerous. Eggs have 
dropped from 24 to 13c. Feeds have gone 
down a little. Butter is in good demand 
and the price holds well. Potatoes 75c p bu. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, March 26— 
Indications point to an early and promising 
season for farmers. Grass and grain have 
wintered well. Stock has wintered well and 
prices of stock and produce are high. Cows 
have sold at public sales up to $70. The 
milk price scheduled at Fort Plain con- 
densery is the same as last year with 10c p 
100 addition for Jan. Great effort is being 
made to induce farmers to plant cucumbers 
for the Canajoharie pickle factory, but is 
not altogether successful. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick Co~Warm weather and rains 
begin to, show the condition of crops. Ear- 
ly sowrm wheat is doing well. Much unfor- 
tunately was-sown late and is making but 
a poor showing. Fields were badly washed 
by heavy rains. Frost does not appear to 
have been especially harmful to wheat or 
grass. Fruit is in a healthy condition. 
Spring farm sales’ are numerous. Stock 
selling well, horses $60 and up, cows 25 to 
40. Hogs are very high. 


Washington Co~—The prospect for a 
crop of pecches is good. Buds are small 
but perfect. If the weather is not unfa- 
vorable later will likely have another crop. 
We do not expect many apples, this being 
our off year.—[Samuel S. Stouffer. 


‘this fruit. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW JERSEY. 


Wernon, Sussex Co, March 24—The roads 
in this section were badly washed by recent 
severe rains. Many bridges were swept 
away. Farmers could not get to the cream- 
eries with their milk, and the L & H trains 
did not run for a time, owing to washouts. 
Eggs 25c p doz, butter 25c, potatoes about 
$1 p bu and rather scarce. Many auctions 
and much moving will take place in this 
section. Some farmers are trimming peach 
trees. Joseph Burrows has 68 young pigs 
so far for the spring trade, and will easily 
dispose of them at 3 each when four weeks 
old. It is evident that fruit growers will 
spray more ¢ehis spring than they have in 
former years. 

Brook Valley, Morris Co, March 24—One 
of the heaviest ice storms ever known here 
broke many peach trees down and large 
limbs from other fruit trees. This was fol- 
lowed by rain, snow and a severe thunder 
storm. The farmers among these hills are 
paying their usual spring attention to the 
sugar bush. Sap is flowing freely. They 
are also getting out and hauling railroad 
ties, round posts for turning, etc. Fowls 
are laying more freely. Stock continues to 
look well. Butter 28c, milk 3%c, potatoes 
80c. 


Sussex Co—Eggs are lic p doz. C. P. 
Montross has disposed of his stock, etc, at 
auction and will move to Hamburg. Ed- 
ward Nagles will move onto Mrs E. B. Dur- 
ton’s farm. Roads have been in terrible 
condition. Another cold wave struck here 
March 18. 

A Wide Awake Club—Cooperstown has 
a wide-awake, progressive club which the 
past winter has been holding meetings reg 
ularly. The club has employed able speak- 
ers to lecture on soil bacteria, San Jose 
scale and kindred subjects; it is alert for 
everything that tends to uplift and aid 
farmers. At every meeting a good supper 
is served and this is made the most of in 
a social way. The club is already preparing 
for several of next fall’s fairs and _ the 
prizes taken will be spent to make next 
winter’s meetings of greater value and 
interest. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hartstown, Crawford Co, March 26—Re- 


cent freezing and thawing has injured 
wheat which previously Game out of the 
winter in fine condition. Farm help. very 
searce. A good farm hand can easily com- 
mand $25 p month and board. A new skim- 
ming sta has been established here. Cows 
are in great demand at good prices. All 
kinds of feed stuffs are high. Farmers who 
carried potatoes through the winter are 
now seeking an outlet for them; price 
about 75c p bu. An effort is being made to 
secure another rural mail delivery route 
from Hartstown. Maple syrup makers 
have had a fairly good seaso nso far. Eggs 
13c, butter 20. 

Smithfield, Monroe Co, 
ground has been frozen very hard, 
winter grain is no doubt dead on 
fields. Hogs are scarce and high. 
pigs will bring $6 p pair. Butter is 26c, 
eggs l14c, potatoes $1, fresh cows 20@40, 
hay 20. Fruit trees are in good condition 
and promise a big crop. Many sales of 
personal property at good prices. Very 
few farms sold this spring. 

Pine Grove, Schuylkill ‘Co, March 24— 
Winter wheat mostly seeded late in the fall 
is of small growth and considerably dam- 
aged by frequent sudden changes, heavy 
rains and gullying. Clover also is largely 
frozen out. Roads were very good until re- 
cently but are now in bad shape. Great ex- 
pense will be necessary to repair the high- 
ways and bridges throughout the county. 
Public sales are of daily occurrence in this 
vicinity, many farmers selling out and en- 
gaging in other pursuits or changing places. 


Mt Pleasant Mills—Snyder Co, March 
24—This county is fast developing into a 
fruit belt. Peaches seem to take the lead. 
The soil on the hills ‘seems to be ideal for 
Hundreds of acres have been 


March 25—The 
and 
poor 
March 





Soldiers’ Bounty Warrants—We pay bet- 
ter prices for United States soldiers’ bounty 
land warrants than any other dealer. State 
price when writing, E. C. Drew, . Invest- 
ment°Co, Monroe, La.—[Adv. 











planted and niany Yhore will be planted the 
coming spring. While many buds are win- 
ter killed there are enough live buds for a 
full crop. Public sales are the order of the 
day with all kinds of stock bringing fair 
prices, especially hogs. M. K. Hasinger, 
living west of Middleburg, sold a regis- 
tered pair of O I C hogs at public sale 
that. brought $70. Spring birds are now 
making their appearance. Many young 
folks are going west this spring, making it 
still more difficult for farmers to secure 
labor. Eggs have dropped from 24 to 12c 
p doz, butter 20c p Ib, potatoes 75c, corn 
65c, oats 50c, wheat 70c. 


Orwell, Bradford Co, Mar 24—The spring 
freshets did great damage here. Roads 
have been badly washed. The winter 
brought the most snéw for years and much 
teaming was done. Hogs scarce and high. 
Four-weeks-old pigs bring $3 p head and 
scarce at that. 


Westfield and Brookfield, March 24— 


Winter wheat and meadows were bare 
March 1, the first time since Dec 15.. They 
are in fine condition, very green. and 
healthy. Cows are not high, buyers pay- 
ing $25 to 35. Veal calves 6c p Ib.1 w. 
Many farms to rent this spring. J. S. 


Gautier sold his farm for 3625. It 
contained 90% acres. All kinds of stock 
wintering well. Worms last year killed 


many sugar orchards. Owners have cut 
the trees and sawed them into 18-inch 
wood. This sells for 1.25 p cord for green 
and 1.50 for seasoned. 


Amity, Erie Co, March 25—So far- March 
has been more like a lamb than a lion. 
Sugar making is now in order. There has 
been considerable moving, tenants chang- 
ing farms, and some buying. Mrs E. N. 
Owen recently sold six cows to Mrs Alice 
Cones for $200. Hay is selling for 8 to 9 


p ton at the barn. Most farmers have 
enough for their own use, and some to 
spare. Eggs are 25c p doz. 


ONTARIO. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, March 25—The 


snow has disappeared and left roads in 
terrible condition, almost impassable on 
account of deep mud. Winter wheat and 
clover look well and so far promise good 
crops. All kinds of live stock look well 
and feed is plentiful. Feb was the worst 
month for snow storms for many years. 
It was also very dry and cold. W. L. 
Chute has started the plow, the first of 
the season. A lot of logs went into the 
sawmills around here this winter. Farmers 
have been shipping corn by the carloads 
this winter, getting 45c p bu, 72 lbs of ears, 





Hay is $6 to 7 p ton, oats 40c p bu, clover 
seed 5 p bu, cheese 12%c p Ib, butter 17c, 
eggs i1lc, live hogs.are 5.80 p 100 Ibs. There 
will be a lot of corn -planted this. year. 


Potatoes will be scarce, some farmers hay- 
ing none at all. 


Tobacco Notes. 








Much is yet to be learned im growing 
tobacco under cloth tents. Up to this time 
the idea has prevailed that only the light- 
er class of soils should be used for the 
crop under cloth. _But the Pinney crop 
grown at Suffield, Ct, last year on quite 
heavy land is admitted by some of the gov- 
ernment experts to be one of the best in 
quality. This leaf seems to have more 
body in it than the very thin and papery 
leaf grown under cloth on lighter soils. 
There is much speculation among growers 
also as to how shaded leaf on light soil will 
cure down, should the curing season happen 
to be quite dry instead of moist, as it was 
last fall. 

The annual meeting of the Continental 
tobacco company was held at Jersey City, 
N J. March 12. The assets were reported 
by Treas Kingsbury as $111,621,616, as 
against $104,378,951 one year ago. The net 
earnings the past year have been $7,600,740, 
as against $4,480,858 last year. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the American tobacco company was _ held 
at Jersey City, N J, March 12. Treasurer 
Lee reported the capital stock and dividend 
script as amounting to $71,514,490. During 
the year $11,908,265 have been expended in 
‘the purchase of property, plants, businesses 
and stocks of other companies. The net 
earnings, after deducting all charges and 
expenses for management, were $6,647,114. 
The surplus was $6,384,317; one year ago it 


FARM AND. MARKET 


was $4,308,093. -The assets are $91,183,612; 
one year ago assets were valued at. $79,- 
933,253. 





Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Somerset county Pomona held its regular 
March meeting with Sandy River of Mercer 
with delegates present from Smithfield, 
Norridgewock, New Sharon, Starks and 
Fairfield. The program planned by Lectur- 
er Henry Choat of Fairfield was well carried 
out. A class of 26 candidates received the 


degree. 
NEW YORK. 


Hartford grange is taking on new life 
and has eight applications for membership 
to act on and the outlook is they will have 
eight more before next meeting. 

Steuben county Pomona met with Hor- 
nelisville, March 12. Deputy M. J. Harding 
installed officers. The degree was conferred 
on 21 candidates. Secretary Hulbert re- 
ported having received a report from each 
of the 29 granges in the county, January 
-1, 1902. There was a membership of 2503 
with 700 Pomona members of which 203 were 
initiated in 1901 and 25 died. Resolitions 
were adopted denouncing further appfro- 
priations of money for the enlargement of 
the Erie canal and another favoring the 
passage of the anti-oleo bill. 


State Lecturer Mrs B. B. Lord addressed 
Onondaga county Pomona at. Syracuse, 
March 14, and also Wayne county Pomona 
at Macedon Center, March 15. Both meet- 
ings were well attended and full of enthu- 
siasm for the work of the future. Both 
Pomonas conferred the degree in full form 
in a most admirable manner. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 

Mapi1son Co—Bouckville: There has been 
unusual activity in the hop trade recently 
and several sales have been made. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop shipments 
for week ending March 22 were C. S. May 
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& Co 100 bales, W. M. Richardson 161, T. B. 
Dornett 277. 


At New York, while business has been 


rather light, prices have taken another ad- 
vance of % cent per pound for nearly all 
grades, owing to the strong statistical po- 
sition and the firm demands of holders. 
Dealers are obliged to pay around 18 cents 
for strictly choice for the few remaining in 
growers’ hands. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


[In cents, with comparisons.] 


1902 1901 1900 

N Y state choice..17%@18% 19@91 13@14 

WPUMNGS > v0 secs 6 ows dc 164%@17% 18@19 10@12% 

medium 52.5. 3. 15 @16 16@18 8@9 
Pac coast, choice..174%@18 18@20 13@14 

TROGIIN 5) 6.50 cee 15 @15% 16@18 8@9 
6” RE ae 4 @6 2@6 2@5 
REOPMOO Fo scKic0p koe 35 @42 38@45 32@40 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Buffalo, market fairly active. Good 
butcher steers lower at $4.90@5.90 p 100 lbs, 
butcher cows steady at 4.35@5.40, bulls 
lower at 3.50@4.85, oxen 3@6, export steers 
5.50@6.75. Receipts Monday of this week, 
160 cars. Veal calves steady at 5.50@8.50. 
Hogs reported somewhat weaker. Receipts 
Monday of this week 110 double decks. Best 
heavy sold at 6.75@6.85, yorkers 6.40@6.65, 
pigs 6.25@6.40. An easier tone was noted in 
the sheep and lamb market. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 120 double decks... Best 
lambs sold at 6.60@6.70, others 4@6.50, mixed 
sheep 5.60@5.80, wethers 5.80@6.50 

At Pittsburg, cattle steady at stronger 


prices. Receipts Monday of this week 85 
cars. Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 1bs, #6 40@6 70 Poor to good fat bulls,3 00 
Good, 1200 to 1300 bs, 5 90@610 Poor to good fat cows, 2 75 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 4 snags 40 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 5 
Common,700 to 90v lbs, 4% 2 @470 Bolognacows,phd 7 5 00 
Rough, hatf fat, 450 F'sh cows & springers,18 00 
Com | to good fat oxen, 3 jogs 00 Veal caives, 6 00 


Hogs generally steady. Receipts Monday 
of this week 45 double decks. - Heavy and 
medium droves $6.70@6.75, heavy yorkers 
6.50@6.60, do light 6.30@6.45, pigs 6.10@6.25. 
Best sheep and lambs strong, other grades 
steady. Sheep sold at 4.50@5.95, lambs 5@7. 





























A Wonderful Offer 


Success 


Sent on trial to any farmer who cannot get one 
from his dealer. 
farms of the United States. 
necessity on every farm. 


“TI would not take $100.00 for my Success 
Weeder if I could not get another.” 


ANTI- 
CLOG 


Weeder 


More than 60,000 now:-en the 
The tool is an absolute 


FRANK UNGER, North Collins, N. Y. 


Prices and descriptive circulars sent promptly on request. 


HALLOCK WEEDER COMPANY, York, Pa. 











of ae 


“KING i 


"oa 
rn, Bean and Pea Planter 
ore p and Fertilizer Distributer. 












Strong, 
Durable, 

Easy Draft, 
Easily Handled, 
Fully 
Guaranteed. 


For planting risa. , Rnsilage, Fndder Corn, Broom 
Corn, Beans Su - Buckwheat, etc. 
Drops the seed in this or or ar ilis. Win plant cern and 
beans at the same time. Will + re or squash in 
with the corn. Plants 444, 9, 12, 36 and inches 

apart. Distributes wet or ary fertiiizer’ at She rate of 25 
to 700 Ibs. per acre. Equipped with a new and improved 
row marker. Agents wanted in all new territory. 

Cata'og, special terms, etc., free. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.COQO., 
Box 120, Ghicopee Falis, Mass. 








Mention This Journal-to Advertisers. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


PUMPS 
Jack Sees 
of All GRINDS 


FEED— 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 


Trades? 


—and hundreds of other with the 
strength of 15 men. Most jent and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 








cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 
iTisa NEW ENCINE maope sv 
Fairban get 
Morse & Geccia Oman 
vied Louisville i 
St. 
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Witn the Milk Farmers. 


BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


474 


GEORGE WATSON, 


Milk is not very plentiful, but a few cows 
are beginning to come in. The price is 
4 cents per quart in Philadelphia. This 
nets us 3% cents, we paying % cent freight. 
Cows are in fairly good shape. I do not 
think there are as many fat ones this 
spring as usual, on account of the high 
prices of feed. Good fat cows are selling 
for 4 cents on the hoof. There does not 
seem to be such a large demand for cows. 
We have not had any sale of drove cows 
for three or four months. At farmers’ sales 
cows are selling at $20 to $60, according to 
grade and condition. They are sold on four 
to nine months’ time. 

Horses (western) are selling very high at 
public sale. Heavy work horses bring $173. 
One man starting out this spring to buy 15, 

makes the demand for them. There are 
very few horses being raised in this lo- 
eality. The following are the prices of 
feeds: Bran $23, corn meal $26, glucose $26, 
cottonseed meal $30, sugar feed $20, cereline 
$26,. linseed meal $28, cake meal $23, mid- 
dlings $24, shelled corn at mill $18, timothy 
hay 80 to 90 cents per 100 in Philadelphia, 
mixed hay 75 to 80 cents, oats 55 cents per 
bushel. There was very little good wheat 
raised here this year. Millers are paying 
80 cents per bushel for best quality. Hay 
usually brings 30 cents per 100 less here than 
in Philadelphia. 

Everything seems now to point to a late 
spring. We had about 8 inches of snow 
last week. ‘This coming so soon after our 
heavy sleet storm, which followed a heavy 
snow, makes the ground very wet. The 
roads were much drifted and are almost 
impassable. The present snow has drifted 
badly and will keep the roads wet for a 
long time. I understand clover seed is go- 
ing to be high. I heard one dealer asking 
12% cents for it recently. Our farmers 
seem toebe satisfied with the present price 
of milk as long as conditions remain as 
they are. Our milk shippers’ union has 
succeeded in getting an agreement signed 
with the milk dealers for 4 cents from Sep- 
tember to June. 


Milk Notes from Western Pennsylvania. 
Oo. L. SUTTON, BUTLER COUNTY, PAqa 


Farmers here are feeding middlings, bran 
and dairy food. Feed is high, middlings 
selling at $25 per’ ton; bran at $24; dairy 
food at $24; hay $12 to $14; oats 55 cents per 
bushel; corn 80 cents, and wheat,.80 cents, 
Corn and oats were a failure here last year. 
There are not may cows kept in this vicin- 
ity as it is in the oil belt. Most farmers 
who keep cows make butter. I ship my 
milk to Pittsburg and I have been. getting 
18 cents per gallon January 1. This price 
will continue until May 1. 

The milk producers of western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern-Ohio have formed an as- 
sociation. It is working very satisfacto- 
rily. Before we organized we were only 
getting 15¢c for our milk. Most of the ship- 
pers are on the roads entering Pittsburg 
There is a co-operative creamery about 
four miles from Evans City but I do not 
know what they pay for milk. Cattle here 
are in fine condition. My cows have been 
doing finely all winter. They have been 
giving an extra good. flow of milk. I feed 
dairy food altogether and think it 4s one 
of the best feeds for the dairy cow that I 
ever used. 


The Consumers’ Pure Milk Co was or- 
ganized under the laws of Maine this week, 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000 of which 
$500,000, it is said; will be paid out in cash 
at once. This company has taken over 
the contracts made by farmers with the 
old New England Milk Producers’ Co, Which 
contracts are said to cover seven-eighths 
of Boston’s milk supply. The new con- 
cern has some very.capable men at its 
head, the president being Thomas Sanders 
of Haverhill, a director of the Bell tele- 
phone Co. It expects-to. begin business 
October 1, using its own receiving stations, 
miik wagons, etc, in the city unless Boston 
contractors and wholesale milk dealers are 
willing to come in at a fair price. The 
Consumers’ company will buy milk only 
from farmers who have stock in the Pro- 
ducers’ Co. The price agreed upon for five 
years is 28c per can of 8% quarts during 
March, April, September: and October for 





MILK FARMING 


milk taken at the farmers’ local station, 
or within 17 miles of Boston, 30c in Novem- 
ber, December, January and February, and 
25c for May, June, July and August. The 
price is reduced: about 1 cent per can 
for every 20 miles distance from the city, 
so that farmers 100 miles or quad back 
from market get 20, 23 and 25c per can 
respectively. The contracts in which ‘thete 
prices were fixed were entered into three 
years ago. Prices for the past year have 
averaged nearly as high as these quota- 
tions, and whether the farmers will accept 
them for five years remains to be seen. 
The new company proposes to pay a bonus 
for quality and for even production of milk. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues firm at 8c p qt. The absence of the 
usual ‘‘March flood” of milk is a surprise 
to city milk dealers, who say it is doubt- 
less due to the recent legislation at Albany, 
making it compulsory to feed young: calves 
at least four weeks. West of the Hudson. 
the platform surplus was quoted $1.49 p 
ean of 40 qts, freight included. 

Revised official figures show that _ the 
Lackawanna road carried during Feb, 78,606 
40-qt cans of milk, 352,600 gals in bottles 
and 2057 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled. milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending March 22, were as 
follows: 

Fluid 
milk Cream 
$1,515 1,289 
13,252 463 
10,897 952 
. 33,815 511 
27,625 680 


Cond’ns’d 
milk 


Susquehanna 
West Shore . 
Lackawanna .... 
N Y Cent (long haul). 
N-Y Cent (Harlem).. 108 
Ontario 1,620 
Lehigh Valley ..oy. cscs ‘ 380 
New Haven — 
Homer Ramsdell Line 104 
Other sources . 156 
6,263 898 


895 128 
6,189 818 
4,840 1,405 


Leecaeaag Sri B& 





Total receipts . 186,063 
Daily average ........ 26,580 
Last week ..........-185,073 


Last Veal eecsseeeeeeel13,651 


Much Satisfaction is expressed in all lo+ 
ealities over results from the use of Brad-« 
ley fertilizers the past year, ‘and our 
trade this spring shows a healthy in- 
crease,” the company informs us. The 
Bradley Fertilizer Works and a number 
of other factories are now owned by the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co, which 
has made many improvements in both fac< 
tories and machinery. The plants have 
been brought up to the highest standard 
of efficiency, are among the largest and 
best equipped of their kind, and are lo- 
cated at the various important railroad 
centers east and west, thus - facilitating 
shipments at least expense to consumers, 
The spirit that animates this large and 
well managed concern, (for the manage- 
ment is in the hands of the same men as 
formerly) is admirably expressed in a let- 
ter from the Bradley Fertilizer Works ag 
follows: 

“With the growth of our business comes 
the growth of responsibilities, and while 
our condition financially and physically 
places us in a position of independence, we 
do. not arrogate to ourselves the title of 
independent manufacturers. We realize 
that we are dependent upon the farmer for 
his patronage and his confidence in our 
ability and purpose to manufacture the 
best fertilizers. We realize that dependence 
upon each other is the condition of civiliza- 
tion, The very word civilization implies 
community life, and community life means 
mutual dependence. Complete independ- 
ence is found only in the wigwam of the 
Indian. In civilized life, inter-dependence 
is more profitable than independence.” 


Horses for Export—The British governs 
ment has been buying horses all over Mon-« 
tana for cavalry purposes. These wiil be 
shipped to Utah, where they will be inspect- 
ed. Later they will go to New Orleans and 
from there will be shipped to South Africa. 
The British find that the hardy mountain 
cayuse is very good for getting over rough 
ground and keeping up a swinging gait, all 
of which is very desirable for field opera< 
tions in Africa. They seem to be tireless. 








We have sold more c 
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sold direct from our 


and harness, 80) 
Olesale prices, save you two profits. 
arriages dir 


ect than any 


\\ other house in the world, because ours is the 
Most Liberal Offer and Complete 
Written Guarantee ever made by 
any Responsible Manufacturer. 
Our goods have a reputation that we 
will uphold, fe plan is fully ex- 


plained in our 


ustrated catalogue, 


SENT F REE—No matter when, where, or g 
how you buy, you need this catalogue as a guide. 
It describes vehicles and harness fully, and quotes lowest prices ever offered. Write now, 


Facto 
Western O 


and General Office, Sotenkey Ott o. 


ice and Distributing House, St. 


THE, COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARNESS co. 


rite to the nearest office—ST, 


- LOUIS or COLUMBU 








» Different sic weir oases. 


with bell co! out all dust and 





runs 1000 miles without reoil 


$4 = and Antl-Rattler, posi 


ay een Gerth Nkery, er 


e.: an 4. 


aw Se: ~ 


heels and B Peat, ony 


RAY: = 


x Combined Quie Shift Shafts 
ive revents all rattlin , can change 
ie f timber quaeneed best second 
it Norway Pood, (Wheels furnished any size.) 
or 24 Pb deme wide, 55in. long. Corning Body, 2% in. wide. 
cushion and back upholstered with best grade gold 4 
Sz green oe eee whipeord; h wings on seat cushi: 
ee oe edges of top lining Tae: 
cb spel design to — 4 ining, bottom of 


er or dar: oth trimmings, dark top jin 


Dash rail 1 back rail 
ickel Mountin 5 ced hab Landa, We web aap 


ane <A. and everything to match. We give you choice of anystyle uphoistering and 


any style and color paint! ‘ou prefer. 


We Have No Agents, i rcvos tne Riadiomsc'secne’ =" NO MONEY 0 ein? eboct m.. 


money with 


order, and if you are not satisfied in every way, and do not feel you have saved mon 


and have a better buggy than you 


could have bought elsewhere for anything like our price, return to us and we will pay all freight. one warrant our buggies 


— and guarantee safe delivery. 
so, send for our new free vehicle Catalogue. 


MARVIN SMITH COMPANY, 


Do you want, or are you 
Wehave all styles at prices that will 


53 N. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


in a vehicle or harness of any kind! 


interested in any wa: 
terest and save you money. 








BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
ge. 2 In - 58 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
eg 4 rices will See you. Pik for Sam les. 
INGERSOLL. 26 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


coop HONEST REASONS You 


ee —- direct from our factory. 
Ist—We have NOT RAISED PRICES, 
Our Custom-Made¥ 


lesarebest, 
3d—We FILL ORDERS PROMPTLY, 
—— NEVER HMISREPRESE 


GGY & OART 60. 602 





OBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
coon of every process from the selection and 
gation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
ng and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
Suring and of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It alse 
contains notes. on the tobacco worm. with illus- 
— Postpaid 25 
cents. 


oRANGE 


Paper 6% by 9% inches. 


ublications. 


Free_of this and many other 
ow York. 


ae JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.. 








New Phases of Tobaeco Growing.--1. 





(The experiments in growing Sumatra tobacco under 
cheesecloth have awakened wide interest. In an impor- 
tant bulletin, to be issued in about a week, the division 
of soils of the United States department of agriculture 
tells the whole story right up to date. ‘This series of 
articles by Prof Milton Whitney and Marcus L, Floyd 
is sed on that bulletin. The subject is of such im- 

rtance that we even repeat here considerable that we 
ave already printed.] 

Soon after the organization of the divi- 
sion of soils in the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, in 1891, an investiga- 
tion was started of the physical properties 
and composition of the tobacco soils in the 
principal tobacco districts of the United 
States. The characteristic tobacco of the 
Connecticut valley of New England is 
grown upon light, sandy soil bordering on 
the Connecticut river, and having the same 
general texture as the early truck soils of 
the Atlantic coast. The tobacco produced 
upon these light soils has a light color and 
a moderately thin-textured leaf, with small 
ribs and veins. It resembles the Sumatra 
type, with which it has to compete. The 
percentage of clay in the soil has a marked 
effect upon the color and texture of the 
wrappers. As a rule soils .containing the 
least amount of clay produce the lightest 
and finest textured wrappers. The yield 
per acre is less than on the heavier soils, 
but the crop brings a better price per 
pound. 

In a bulletin, some samples of soil from 
the best known tobacco districts of Su- 
matra were described, and it was stated 
that the texture of these soils was not very 
different from the texture of the soils of the 
Connecticut valley, and that the chief dif- 
ference lay in the larger amount of organic 
matter found in the island soils. In 1899 
congress authorized a soil survey of the 
tobacco districts of the United States, and 
in the summer of that year a survey was 





LEAF TOBACCO 


made of about 400 square miles in the Con- 
necticut valley of New England. 

In December, 1899, Mr M. L. Floyd, the 
tobacco expert of the department, was sent 
to Connecticut to co-operate with the Con- 
necticut experiment station to see if a more 
uniform color and more desirable quality 
could be developed from the present style 
of Connecticut leaf by the bulk method of 
fermentation, which has long been used in 
Florida, Cuba and Sumatra. The crop thus 
fermented showed some improvement over 
the average crop of the state, but not suf- 
ficient to make any notable difference in 
the commercial value of. the leaf. 

The next year, arrangements were made, 
through co-operation with the Connecticut 
experiment station, to grow about one-third 
acre under cheesecldth shade, as has been 
fully described in American Agriculturist. 
On the fermentation of this tobacco, it was 
at once seen that the Connecticut-Havana 
seed leaf was much finer than that grown 
outside, but that the ribs and veins were 
still too large for the most economical 
commercial use. The Sumatra leaf, how- 
ever, was a vast improvement over any- 
thing that had been grown in the state, 
and while it was not a perfect substitute 
for the imported Sumara leaf, it gave 
promise of more desirable results if the 
experiments were continued on a larger 
scale and under somewhat different meth- 
ods. 

In both cases the plants were put close 
together, 12 inches apart in the row, and 
it was found that the plants that were not 
topped were decidedly better than those that 
were topped. The leaves were thinner, 
more elastic, and the color more uniform. 
The seed which gave the most -valuable 
leaf was the Florida-grown Sumatra seed. 
One year ago it was considered desirable to 
make a demonstration as to whether the 
leaf could be grown commercially or on a 
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large scale. Arrangements were made with 
a number of growers by which about 4i, 
acres of shade were erected, and the crops 
were cultivated under the direction of Mr 
Floyd and a number of assistants. 

The arrangements provided that growers 
were to pay the entire cost of the erection 
of the shade, cultivation of the crop, and 
the fermentation, grading and sorting of 
the leaf; that the department should fur- 
nish the seed and should control in every 
way the cultivation, fermentation, grading, 
sorting, packing and actual selling of the 
product, the understanding being that the 
department would receive no financial ben- 
efits from the sale, but should simply have 
the right to offer the crop for sale so as to 
determine the value placed upon it by to- 
bacco dealers and manufacturers. It is es- 
timated that growers invested from $30,000 
to $35,000 in this work, including the erec- 
tion of the. shade, cultivation, handling, 
and baling of the crops, while the depart- 
ment spent about $10,000 for the supervi- 
sion of the work. It is expected that the 
crop will be all packed and ready for mar- 
ket about May 1, when it is to be sold at 
auction in New York, and the prices which 
it brings will be a matter of public infor- 
mation in the daily press. 

The season happened to be an exceeding- 
ly dry one during the early period of 
growth, and this was followed by an un- 
usual dry spell, as there was about 8 inches 
of rain during August. A season with a 
normal rainfall or lower temperature than 
prevailed during the greater part of: last 
year would give different results and would 
require different treatments in various 
stages of the work. It was planned to 
make very complete records of the mois- 
ture conditions of the various soils and to 
study carefully the influence of the shade 
upon the temperature and humidity of the 
air; but the experiment was so large, the 

















THE LARGEST CROPS OF 
) SWEET, FODDER, OR FIELD _— 


ARE GROWN BY USING IN EITHER THE HILL OR DRILL, WITH- 
OUT OR WITH STABLE MANURE, A LIBERAL QUANTITY OF 


BRADLEY'S FERTILIZERS ) 


WHICH SUPPLY AT JUST THE RIGHT TIME THE PLANT 
FOOD NEEDED IN ORDER TO INSURE THE EARLY 
MATURITY OF BOTH STALK, EAR, AND KERNEL 


Be sure and test “BRA DL E Y’S” this year 
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fields were so scattered and the labor need- 
ed so much constant instruction and super- 
vision that it was found that all of the 
energies of the department experts had to 
be given to the actual field operations. The 
result is that many of the observations 
that were to have been made were of ne- 
cessity omitted. Now that it has been 
proved that the tobacco can be grown, 
these other observations will undoubtedly 
be made, and the production of the leaf, 
the relation of the soils to the character 
of the leaf and to the necessities of culti- 
vation and irrigation will be further studied 
and will unquestionably be beneficial. 
[To Be Continued.] 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Soldiers’ Bounty Warrants—We pay bet- 
ter prices for United States soldiers’ bounty 
land warrants than any other dealer. State 
price when writing. E. C. Drew, Invest- 
ment Co, Monroe, La. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


“Oo 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the Daper. Ata ¥ small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, Goes and live ck of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
a * pulp or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 

plies sent to this office. 

COPY sagt * received Friday to Sparantee insertion 
in issue followin week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or *‘ RENT’ will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 
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bows AND NUKRSHEKY STOCK. 


POTATOES FREE—Send tive potato growers’ names 
and 10c for postage and packing, and we will send three 
potatoes: oan, Century and Pan-American, 
Catalog of 300 varieties fre. HILLER BROS, Box 1, 
Prattsburg, N Y. 


ENDURANCE and World’s Superior, the best late po- 
tatoes for yield and quality; 75 new varieties to sell in 
small lots; Early White Cap Dent corn, White Iona oats; 
choice Cheshire boars, sows and pigs. ED 8. HILL; 
Peruville, N Y. 


“BIG SWEET CHESINU'S, big berries, hardy,peaches, 
sure-bearing plums, giant asparagus, from’ most profitable 
fruit farm in America; free catalog gives best money- 
making trees and plants. J. H, HALE, South Glaston- 
bury, Ct. 

STRAWBERRY plants that grow; produce fine crops 
of fruit true to mame; seed corn, as we we HALL, 
berry and my plants; catalog ree, 

ge strawberry, the 


Marion Station, 
earlier than Michael’s 


ASPAKAGUS PLANTS; 
money maker, nearly a week 
STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 


Early; circulars free. 
N J. 

















SEED POTATOES—Carman No 3, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Mills eee first-class, well sorted, go size; we 
for prices. J. MAXSON, Little Genesee, N 


SMALL fruit plants, fruit trees, etc; strawberry. 
ape and other small fruit Plants and fruit trees; sen 
= price list to CHAS BLACK . Hightstown, N J, 


DON’T PLANT garden without. Brussels sprouts; grows 
anywhere cabbage will; very choice dwarf sprouts; seed, 
oz LO. vkt We, F. H. CASE, Cutchogue, N 


NORTHERN seed potatoes; 
over; soy beans, Canada = 
EVANS, West Branch, Mic 


“por ATOES—Hampshire No 1, 
stock limited; write for prices. W. H. 
Springs, N Y. 











special prices on 25 bu and 
speltz, etc. EDW E. 


“round; my_ seed "pure; 
REED, Clifton 


SEED POTATOES—Pure Carman No 3, extra choice 
monte, ® 4-bushel barrel, E. B. MINER, Oriskany 
falls, N Y. P 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH seed potatoes: “handsome 
tok: %c bushel ARTHUR NORTHROP, Cullen, 











FOR SALE—1000 pounds yellow onion seed for growing 
sets; for prices write to JOHN REPP, Glassboro, N 


“FOR SALE—Piantin potatoes, white, smooth stock; 
also two young sable collie dogs. LEE PARK, Lenox, oO. 








GENUINE cherry currant pesbes. ae old, anere 
teed; $15 per 100. JAMES R, CLARKE Milton, Y. 


SEED POTATOES—How many bushels do you need? 
Carmans or Raleighs, Write R. H. BROWN, Victor, N Y. 


GINSENG—Booklet, all about this money-making 

plant, 3c stamp. Cc. D. NUSBAUM, _ Jonesboro, Ii. 
ST varieties seed potatoes, corn, oats and buckwheat, 

EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, N Y. 


‘SEED CORN-—Selected ears ‘Longfellow, $1. pa per bushel. 
AYRES, Granville, N YY. 


“PALMETTO” asparagus Toots, choice “stock, 
AINES, Medford, N J. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BROODERS that raise every healthy chick intrusted to 
their care are sought after by every practical poultryman. 
The | = ue outdoor brooder does this. Prices and 
fi end for our aisles and learn more about them. 
NIQUE INCUBATOR & BROODER | co, Clinton, ‘N J. 


DO. YOU WANT cags for hatching at a vehsonabie 
rice? No one’s stock better than ours, and we have 
Vhite W Aylesbury” Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, esbury and Mammoth Pekin duc Homer and 
White Pastel pigeons. MONRO BROS, Cranbury, N J. J. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 ‘cents. Sample free.  64- 
age practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
ook alone, 10 cents. Catalog of try books free, 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, p a 


90 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, also pigeons and 
Belgian hares. Incubator eggs $40 per 1000. Always 
choice stock to offer. Remedies, information and prizes, 
ee 60 page book, 10c mailed. J. A. BERGEY, 
Telfor a. 











OF GENERAL INTEREST 


LIVE STOCK. 


SHORTHORN bull calves, comprising blood of win- 
ners in*milking and butter contests Columbian exposi- 
tion, also prize 1-1 New York state, Lexington and 
other Kentucky fairs; dairy strains; 30 years’ experience, 
LINCOLN WELLES, Wyalusing, Pa. 


KENTUCKY aluminum stock label, the best, lightest, 
most secure, easiest put on = the cheapest; tor de- 
=r and samples address F. H, JACKSON, Winches. 
ter, Ky 





SHORTHORN BULLS, large En lish Berkshire ser- 
vice boars; yhite Plymouth Roc cockerels, Pekin 
ducks $1 apiece. EDWIN GARDNER, Route 2, Sa 
lem, OQ, 

HOG CHOLERA— A preventive and 1 a sure cure; if not, 
your money back; formula $1; write for testimonials: 
agents wanted. THE FORRESTER CO, Dothan, Ala. 





~PURE- BRED Poland-China sows, 
enough to -breed. H. WALRATH, 
Farm, Minaville, N Y. 


pigs and {ws old 
Prop Hillside Stock 





ROSE COMB White Leghorns, prolific layers, premium 
stock, 26 eggs $1; hatch Fhite Wyandots, 


guaranteed ; Ww 
phode J Island Reds, 20 eggs $1. . JONES, North Hart- 
an 


EGGS for  hatching—Turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas 
and all the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive cat- 
me free PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, 








THE FARMERS’ FRIENDS—Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandots, Rose Comb Brownies; heavy iaying strains; 
eggs, sitting $1. MANORDALE FAKMS, Mountville, Pa, 


SINGLE COMB Buff Leghorns exclusively; they are 
bred to the latest standard requirements; $1 per 1, $5 
per 100 eggs. T. J. WALP, Quakertown, Pa. 








BARRED Plymouth Rocks, fine breeding cockerels and 
pullets, bred from Pittsburg winners, $2 to $3 each; cir- 
cular. WARRICK BROS, Washington, Pa. 

BEST White Wyandot cockerels in United States, low 
rice; eggs from best pens, $1 sitting, $% 100 eggs. JO- 
SEPH GATES, Westboro, Mass. 


ONE TRIO large White Holland turkeys, young tom 
weighs 27 1-2 Ibs, a stock; price $10. A. 8, BECK- 
MAN, South Branch, N J. 








RED service boars, 200 Ibs, $15; elis gible le to 


JERSEY 
i WM EMPIE, R D 2, Am- 


register; 8 months old, $10. 
sterdam, ae 
JERSEYS—St Lambert and 
5 cows, 12 heifers, 24 bulls, 8. 
burg, Pex. 


LARGE Yorkshire hogs, 
stock for sale. A. J. 


AN IMPORTED French coach stallion for sale; 1400 
Ibs weight. J. 8S. BAKRY, Raymertown, N Y. 


“HERMAN VILL E FARM 





Combination. For sale: 
E. NIVIN, Landen- 





best quality, choicest breeding; 
WILSON, Pittsfield, oO. 


HERMANVILLE Tamworths- 
CO, Hermanville, Prince Edward Islan 


ANGORA goats, pairs, trios or males; 
where. HUG KS & CO, Hastings, _Tex 
WOODLAND Shorthorns, 200 head, w. 2 
Williamsport, O. 





shipped any- 


Ww Oop, 





Ly 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


ENGINES, boilers, sawmills, woodworking machinery. 
wood splitters; second: hand machinery a Nae OA write 
your wants. F. BO IYDEN, _Springfiel Mass. 





from 


BARRED Plymouth 
ACK- 


x ad choice stock, 15 
LEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 


Rocks ele a B oF 3 
$1, 30 $1.75, 100 $4. 


WANTED—Every farmer to use our Invincible potato 
panier: also agents to handle the same; it is a winner. 
. WABERS MFG CO, Racine, Wis. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS, White Wyandots; e Bs, $1.50 
15, $6 100, $50 1000. WALTER T. HOAGLAN ‘Rural 
Delivery, ‘Oxford, N J. 


TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; 
new system beats Syetatere; booklet free. 
DY, Morrisonville, ni. 


BUFF ROCKS are good winter layers ; " fine stock, 
bred exclusively 5 years; eggs $1 13. FRED ARMER, 
Ballston Spa, N Y. 





one woman 2496; 
FR GRUN- 








two  brooders, 


INCUBATOR—200-egg, 
GEO PF. 


only used twice, good as new. 
Sandusky, 


EGGS— Light Brahmas, $2 13; 
$1 15; choice premium birds. “J. .A. 
vern, Pa. 


26 EG Gs 
Plymouth Rocks, 
N J. 


Cyphers mak 
H ARTUNG, 





White Plymouth Rock, 
ROBERTS, Mal- 


P 





S $1—Rose Comb White Leghorns “and Barred 
farm raised. ©. L. BERGE, Adelphia, 





EGGS—White Wyandots, 4 and 8c each; Barred Rocks, 
4c each, GILBERT LEFEVRE, Water Mill, L I. 


a”? GS from best varieties siperenat bred poultry, 
, $2; catalog. H, K. MOF » Quakertown, — Pa. 


8 C WHITE Lae peg $1 each, eggs T5c : per 
13, $4 100. ZIMMER BROS, Weedsport, N Y. 


EGGS Penet Plymouth Rock, Pekin duck, $1 15, $5 
100. Y¥. BYRN, Route 2, Cambridge, Md. 


CHOICE White Plymouth Rock eggs for hatching; $1 
for 15. EZRA MILLER, Landisville, Pa. 


13 EGGS 50c; Minorcas, Anconas; 
LEONARD & PECK, Triangle, N Y 


sage from_thoroughbred White Wyandots, $1 per 15, $5 
per 10. G. H. LEWIS, Singac, N J. 


EGGS—15 for $1; White Ls a sa only; ‘Johnson strain. 
JOHN WARD, Grenloch, 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, 
BOYCE, Archdale, N. Y¥. 
‘BARRED Plymouth Rocks—Eggs $1 per 15. D. KINGS. 
LEY, West Andover, 0. 

BUFF ROCK and Wyandot eggs; few 
FIELD, Somers, Ct. 


~ BARRED Rock cockerels $3. 
rose, O. 





15, $1; 














Brahmas, Rocks. 











13 eggs $1. E. E. 





cockerels., 





REID BUI RT, Mel- 





AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—At $40 per month and expenses paid; a 
few good salesmen to take orders for trees, shrubs and 
vines, Address, with references, D, H. PATTY, Nursery- 
man, Geneva, N Y. 





WANTED—General agents to work “blocks of “counties 
on commission, in Kentucky and eastern Ohio. Address 
KAUFMAN FERTILIZER co, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WE pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG oO. 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission n house in in New York; established 
1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
gue. ae ete. HK. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 


PR ig potatoes, onions, 
and produce. GIBBS 
tablished 1844, 











beans, hay, straw, ~ poul- 
& BRO, Philadelphia. Es- 








SEED CORN—Reid’s Yellow Dent. J. ¥. GREGORY. 


McNabb, Il. 





POULTRY, Zs, apples, tatoes; highest prices, T. 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. >” ee 





sixteen second-hand _instru- 
, Write CLARENCE 


TELEPHONES for sale; 
ments =. ood condition; price low. 
&, LAT M, Porter’s Corners, N 


FARMERS’ LADDERS—Catalog. 
PENTER, Appleton, N Y. 


$1 WASHING MACHINE —Circulars free. CO. 
Morrisonville, LIL 


MANLOVE Self-Opening Gate Co. Catalog. Milton, 
ni 


BACON & CAR- 





MORRIS, 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


intel- 
THUR HUTCHINSON, 


, BEAU TIFUEB collie puppies ; i patente exceedingly 


igent, trained, 
Hebron, “Ct. 


~ FOR  SALE—Scotch collies, 
BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 


THOROUGHBRED Belgian 
SON, Friendship, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Pure-bred coach pups. 
ON, Kensington, 


HELP WANTED, 


registered. 





magnificently bred. A. J. 





WM. ROBERT- 


hares. 





JOHN WILCOX- 





WANTED— etn ' herdsmen, gardeners, creamery 
men, etc. -We represent employers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, who want competent men with good references. 
KURAL AGENCY, Durham, N HL 








WANTED—Young men to learn tele aphy. Positions 
gnaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT. Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, » Pa. 

E., BOX 


WANTED— =" who "understands farming. 
63, Wyckoff, N J 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast,*go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange ,- 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. I 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfiel Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 

FOR SALE- $40 “Cleveland wheel, 1901 “model in first- 
class condition; price upon application. Address AL- 
FRED F. JONES, 129 Rutledge St, Brooklyn, N Y. 


a SHINGLES coated with x: J. BECKER’S paint 
re good as new; sparks will not set on fire, will not taint 
waters $1 gal. R D 3, Carnegie, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Fancy maple syrup and sugar; guaranteed 
pure. A. J. HARMON, Andover, 0. 





PLANE barns are cheapest, strongest; book for stamp. 
SHAWER BROS, Bellefontaine, e 


A Well-Known Nurseryman 
Says: 


The results I obtained from my adver- 
tising in the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American Agriculturist have been very 
satisfactory, in confirmation of which please 
find new advertisement.—[Samuel C, De 
Cou, West Moorestown, N J. 

















The Other Side of the Chinese Question. 


The Chinese exclusion act now before con- 
gress is receiving vastly more consideration 
in all parts of the country than was the 
case when the present law was up for pass- 
age. A chief reason for this is the intensity 
of the labor problem, the difficulty often 
experienced in securing needed help for 
out-of-door work and the positive opinions 
exploited by many thoughtful persons that 
the orientals have an economic place. 

Certainly public opinion on the Pacific 
coast is far from a unit in asking for a 
rigid exclusion act. The fruit growing in- 
terests employ large numbers of Chinese, 
and the belief there is general that com- 
mercial orcharding could not be so success- 
fully carried on without the aid of the 
painstaking orientals. Further east and 
south, where farm labor is scarce and wages 
in many instances high, advanced thought 
among farmers dwells upon the possibility 
of utilizing Chinese labor in the fields. Many 
arguments along this line are being heard 
in congress on the part of those who do 
not favor the re-enactment of a severe ex- 
clusion law. 

In this connection we print brief extracts 
from long communications coming to us 
from both coasts. H. Belmont of New York 
writes as follows: “There is no such thing 
as American labor, especially farm labor, 
except the negroes in the south; I allude 
to common labor. In the recent anthracite 
coal strike, notices of same had to be pub- 
lished in 12 lafiguages, as not 2% of the 
miners could understand English. This fact 
is common in all our mines, rolling mills, 
stone quarries and other large bodies of 
labor. They are drawn from the peasantry 
of southern Europe, and it is impossible 
to ever Americanize them. These constitute 
our only labor supply and we require an- 
nually 500,000 immigrants from Europe to 
keep our mines, mills and factories in op- 
eration. In riding through the country I 
notice farmers as a rule are only farming 
a third or half of their available land, the 
rest lying fallow, simply because all the 
land he can till is what his own hands will 
take care of. There is no labor available at 
a price consistent with profit to himself, 
and his sons run away to the towns to en- 
gage in other avocations, simply because 
they refuse to undergo the drudgery of 
farm life. But give the farmer cheap Chi- 
nese or Japanese labor, and he can double 
his crop with only 10 to 15% increase of 
expense. Then, with the drudgery of farm 
life removed for himself and family, with 
the trolley, the telephone, rural free deliv- 
ery, etc, life upon the farm will be vastly 
preferable to life in town, and the drift 
from farm to town will be stoppped.” 

From southern California, M. M. Child 
writes in brief as follows: “I see by your 
magazine that help is very scarce east of 
the Rockies, as well as here on the Pacific 
coast. I fight the Chinese exclusion act be- 
cause it is injustice to the only race willing 
to work. One never hears a land owner 
howling against the Chinese on this coast, 
and they will come to be the eastern man’s 
best friend after a time. How are we to 
get help if we allow the only dependable 
sort to be driven from us. Farmers and 
fruit growers are not in this crusade 
against the Chinese. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 











Thanks for New York draft covering the 
}50 prize awarded us inyour American Agri- 
eulturist sugar beet contest. We appreciate 
the great work you are doing for agricul- 
ture.—[Ramey Brothers, Grand Junction, 
Col, 

I am in receipt of your favor containing 
draft in payment of prize which I won in 
the sugar beet growers’ contest. Thanking 
you very much.—[E. 8S. Hill, Peruville, N Y. 

I purchase my beet pulp at the Bingham- 
ton beet sugar factory at 50 cents per ton 
loaded on cars. I paid $27 freight for car 
containing 30% tons. I keep it in a silo and 
feed one-third pulp mixed with two-thirds 
corn ensilage twice each day. About two- 
thirds bushel basket of this mixture to 
each cow. I notice an increase of one- 
eighth in amount of milk from such feed- 
ing. I believe it a proper and economic 
feed at the above price. Keeping qualities 
are same as corn ensilage if kept in silo. 
I will continue feeding it until about April 
1. I intend hereafter to build me a root 
cellar, raise beets, keep them at home and 
cut and feed to my cows.—[A. H. Fielter, 
Schoharie County, N Y- 


ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 





@ man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New Yor 
that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in 
Greater New York or any other section of the United States.” 


$10 SECURES A $480 LOT 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Greatest Offer Ever Known— Guaranteed Increase in Value 
20% Within One Year—Will Double in Value upon Completion 
of New Bridge—Only 35 Minutes from New York City Hall— 
Free Trip to New York and Return. 


This remarkable proposition carries the guarantee of the largest real estate firm in the world, establish 
years, with over 30,000 satisfied customers, whose testimony is our best endorsement. spar 

It brings you into personal touch with New York’s wonderful expansion, and enables -you to profit by its 
enormous growth in values. It offers you an opportunity to realize @ profits from @ comparati 
investment and with absolute safety—an opportunity to make money the way the Astors made theirs, by 
legitimate natural increase in real estate values, We own 1,500 acres of the best land in Brooklyn, secured 
before its consolidation with New York, lying in the direct pathway of the tremendous development now goin 


on, and which will be enormously increased by the new bridges, tunnels, etc. Write us for all the facts an 
convincing evidence of this unprecedented situation and the wonderful future of Broo ® 

Our property is only 34 miles from Brooklyn Bridge; only 35 minutes from New York City Il; we are 
developing it with the highest class of improvements (see map) in exact accordance with city specifications, on 
60, 80 and 100-foot streets, boulevarded with macadam from curb to curb, olithic curbing, gutters and side- 
walks (5 feet wide and 12 inches deep), with flower beds, trees and shrub) , city water, e 
now sell for $480 and guarantee will be worth $576 within one year from now, unquestionably bring $10,000 
in ten years’ time; it is to-day intrinsically worth as much as the $40,000 lot at 92d Street, New York, for it is 
under the same city government, transportation is similar, same distance from City , Same running time 
same fare, almost the same street improvement, and now merely lacking building development. Values mus 
equalize themselves, and are already increasing with marvelous rapidity. 


LISTEN TO OUR PROPOSITION: For, $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we sell you a 
regular New ork City lot, full size, subject ‘to the folllowing guarantees from us: If at the expiration of the 
year 1902 this $480 lot is not worth $576—or 20 per cent increase—based on the price at which our corps of salesmen 
will then be selling similar lots, we will refund qjl of the money you have paid us, with 6 per cent interest 
additional. If you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will give to your heirs a 
deed of the lot without further cost. If you should lose employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORE CITY. As 2 further guarantee of good faith, we with all persons 
living east of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York an if you visit 
our property and find one word of this advertisement a yo |e or in case you buy, to it_cost of the 
fare on your purchase; to those living farther away than Chicago, we will pay that proportion equal to round- 
trip Chicago ticket. 

AS AN INVESTMENT,  ve_ believe sss 
this to be one of the safest, surest and most = es 4 
profitable that_ could be entered into. It is 
safer than a Savings Bank as it is not sub- 
ject to panic, while the prospective profits 
are infinitely greater. It is the surest because, 
as a matter of history, New York City prope ty 
has steadily increased in value ever since the 
city was originally formed. It is bound to be 
profitable because there is no other land 
within the same distance of New York City 
Hall that can be had for anything near as low 
a price,—for New York has become so con- 
gested that the “density belt’’ has advanced 
to the very gates of our properties. 

Please note that our guarantee absolutely 
insures you a profit, or your money will be 
refunded. For first selection we would advise 
you, if you are already satisfied, to send first 
payment $10 in cash at our risk immediately, 
and we will select the very best lot for you; 
or, if you prefer to wait for further particu- 
lars, write for complete details immediately. 
It will cost you nothing to thoroughly satisfy 
ourself on every point. We solicit closest | 
nvestigation, i 

Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title | 
Guarantee & Trust Co., of New York. 

NOTE OUR REFERENCES. The Com- 
mercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 
30,000 customers all over the United States— 
probably some one in your own vicinity with 
whom you are acquainted. Our reputation is 


national. Map of Brooklyn Showing Location of Our Property Rugby. 
WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. 205, 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The following testimonial was given us by the Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn: 


“ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. in the 29th Ward represents one of the best investments 
i Jt can be said without hesitancy 














THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN. 











BUY OR SELL 


WIFE 4 re tl 
or JG, VU risers " 


Low-Down, Broad-Tire 


Farm Trucks nated with us 
irect to farm- 






_ any other a er 
FARM PRODUCT Sy 


and not be cheated in 
weight. Protect yourself 
for $8.00 
With an 800 lb. 17 x 25 
platform scale on wheels, 
steel pivots, carefully 
hardened and 
JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 
Address Box 9 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 














126 Liberty St.. New York. 














WE’ Pp THE FREICHT . 
and send EL PAY. T' Steel FRE! - ttt. 
With Axles, $9.85. Rubber Tire Wheels, 15.00 
an I mfg. wheels % to 4 in. tread, Top Buggies, $28.75; 
Ry/ Harness, $3.60; Repair Grade Wheels, $5.50. Write 
for catalogue, ordering instructions. Learn how to 
buy vehicles and parts direct, Umbrella Free with 
order, W. N. BOOB, 420 BE. 7th St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Lawn, Garden and Field. Low 
ROLLERS Prices. JOHN W. DOUGLASS 
Mofr., 61 Beekman St., New York. 
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[22] 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


a. Wheat Corn | Oats 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
70%! .7h | 67 | .40 | al |. 20% 
8034} ,663%4) .49 | 47%) .30% 
— | 69%) 49%) 53 | .35 
78%} .58 41 | 42%) .28 
73 | BT%] .39%) 4249) .26 
Minneapolis.... |. -7 -7444] .56 | .373g) 40 | .27 
Liverpool 8640) .70%| 534%) — - 

At Chicago, wheat has been rather act- 
ive at a somewhat lower range, market 
unsettled, operators influenced largely by 
weather conditions. The price declined late 
last week to a point under 72c p bu for May 
delivery, subsequently recovering feebly. 
Country advices as a rule indicated better 
weather conditions in the winter wheat 
belt. Spring wheat seeding was in progress 
a little further north. 

At the decline indicated, a substantial 
improvement was developed in the export 
demand for wheat and flour, and _ this 
brought a change of sentiment more favor- 
able to prices. Operators paid a little more 
attention to the persistent reports of crop 
damage in parts of the southwest, and the 
better export clearances. Cables were with- 
out important feature, European markets 
averaging fairly steady. 

The corn market has shown considerable 
weakness, prices 3@4c lower before much 
show of reaction. Governing factors in- 
cluded the rapid approach of spring in 
northern latitudes, with attendant appear- 
ance of pastures and the supposition that 
feeding requirements will be less urgent. 
At the same time farmers’ deliveries of 
corn have been only moderate, receipts 
easily cared for, shipping demand fair on 
home account. Exports continue small. No 
2 in store 57@58c p bu, May delivery off to 
58c, followed by slow recovery. 

Oats prices suffered sharply last week, 
market greatly unsettled, influenced also by 
the weakness in wheat and corn. A fairly 
good demand appeared for cash lots on 
home account, but exports remained small 
owing to high prices. No 2 in store 42%4c p 
bu, May off to 41%c. 

Offerings of barley proved small and all 
grades readily salable at steady to firm 
prices. Quotations cover a range of 50@65c 
p bu for poor to extra. 

Grass seeds were in fair demand and 
generally firm, based on $6.70@6.75 p 100 lbs 
for prime timothy and 8.75 for clover. 

At New York, grain market 
more active at shade lower prices. No 2 
red wheat in elevator sold around 84%c p 
bu, corn 66%, oats 47\%c, rye 59@60c, barley 
70@75ice. Flour fairly active, fancy spring 
patents $3.95@4.55 p bbl, do winter 4.10@4.20, 
spring straights 3.50@3.75, do winter 3.75@ 
3.90. 


478 








Cash or spot 














THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


,ATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


EGhicago, p 100 Ibs.! £7.30] $6.00) $6.55] ©6 10| $5.50) $5,00 
New Yor | 7.00] 5.75] 6.75| 6.25) 6.00} 5.00 

6.75| 5.65} 6.70} 6.25] 5.75| 4.75_ 
Kansas City 6.75| 5.75} 6.50) 5.90) 5.40) 460 
Pittsburg 6.65' 5 60! 6.75} 610) 5.95) 5.50 


At Chicago, choice beef cattle have con- 
tinued to bring good prices, recent sales 
$6.85@7.35. These extreme figures apply 
only to really fcy bullocks, popular prices 
continuing 6.75 downward to 5.75; a good 
many common steers go to butchers at 4.85 
@5.50. 

Fancy beef steers, 96 85Q7 35 
Good to extra, 5 75 
Poor to fair, 4 0.a4 75 

Good native heifers, eg ¥ . 
Fair to choice cows, 3 70 es. Veal, 
Poor to fancy bulls. 2 525 Milch cows, each. 

High prices have prevailed in the hog 
market, the past week showing really the 
best average of the year, all weights con- 
sidered. The receipts were only moderate, 
the demand good and so with the quality, 
‘this proving better the last week or two 
than any time during the winter. Good 
to choice mixed and heavy $6.40@6.60, se- 
lected occasionally a shade premium, light 
hogs 6@6.30. 

Considerable activity noted in sheep and 
lambs, prices averaging a fraction better. 
Fair to good mixed lots, including some 
clipped sheep, $3.50@5.25, selected heavy 5.40 





Hogs Sheep 











Canners, 





slightly - 


@5.50, yearlings 5@5.80, fair to choice lambs 
5.75@6.75. Springs are beginning to arrive 
and quotable at 7@8. 

At New York, tone of market firmer. 
Steers $6.10@7 p 100 lbs, bulls 3@5, butcher 
cows 2.25@4.60. Veal calves strong at 5@ 
8.75, little calwes 4.50@4.75. Sheep steady at 
5@5.50, culls 3.50, lambs firm at 6@7.15, culls 
5.25@5.50. Hogs firm at’ 6.50@6.75. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 12%4@13%4c p Mb estimated dressed 


weight. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts have been liberal, 
but so with the demand, all classes of buy- 
ers represented, market fairly active and 
firm. A good inquiry is noted for farm 
chunks, prices higher than usual at this 
time of year. ‘ 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADH. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, a slow trade _ reported. 
Choice marrow $2.15@2.17% p bu, medium 
1.70, pea 1.6744@1.70, red kidney 1.75@2.12%, 
white kidney 1.90@2.30, black turtle soup 
1.70@1.75, yellow eye 2.20@2.25, Cal lima 3.15, 
green peas 1.50@1.65. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York market generally steady. 


. Choice to fancy evap’d apples ’01 9%@llc 


p lb, fair to prime 7@9%c, ’00 stock 6@10c,; 
sun-dried 3%@6c, chops $1.75@2.35 p 100 lbs, 
core and skins, 1.50@1.90; evap‘d raspber- 
ries 20@22c, blackberries 7%@8c, cherries 


12%@l15c. 
Eggs. 


At New York, arrivals show a material 
increase and market somewhat unsettled. 
Nearby fancy 18c p doz, choice western and 
southern 16@16%c, fair to good 15%@16\%c, 
fresh gathered dirties 15%4c, duck eggs 32@ 
36c. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal, but 
generally well cared for. Nearby fancy at 
mark 18@19c p doz; eastern 16@17c, Vt and 
N H choice 1642@l1lic, fancy western 16%4c, 
fair 154%@l6c, duck eggs 35@38c, goose $1. 

Fresh Fruits. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN-BBLS,WEEK ENDING MARCH 15 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow 
1,319 2,386 146 

279 — = 

900 a 
1,700 — 

2,386 


Other Total 
213 4,064 

-- 279 

-- — 900 
3,297 _ 4,997 
This week 4,198 3,443 213 10,240 
Last year 8,822 13,033 1,957 — 23,812 

Total this season to date. 

1901-2 ....391,181 215,957 126,376 24,378 757,892 
1900-1 ....783,377 242,174 223,607 55,547 1,304,705 

At New York, apples in light supply and 
steady at $2@6 p bbl, fancy Cape Cod cran- 
berries 7@8, Jersey 5.25@5.75, strawberries 
20@25c p qt, peanuts 3@4% c p Ib, hick- 
ory nuts 1.50@2 p bu, oranges in good de- 
mand, Cal navels 2.50@4 p bx, Fla 2.50@65, 
grape fruit 4@8. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, about steady. Spring bran 
$18.50@19 p ton, middlings 20@21.50, winter 
bran 21.50@22, red dog 2.35 p sack, linseed 
meal 29@29.50, cottonseed meal 27, chops 21 
@22, screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.31@1.34, brewers’ meal and _ grits 
1.72% @1.75. 


New York 
Boston .. 
Portland . 
Halifax 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, only steady under liberal 
offerings. Prime timothy 924%4@95c p 100 lbs, 
No 1 85@90c, No 2 77%@80c, Ne 3 65@70c, 
clover mixed 65@70c, clover 55@60c, salt 45 
@50c, long rye straw 75@80c, do short and 
oat 55c. 

At Boston, choice grades steady but not 
especially active. Prime timothy $18@18.50 
p ton, No 1 17@17.50, No 2 15@16, No 3 11@12, 
choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@14, clo- 
ver 11@13, swale 8@9, prime new rye straw 
16@16.50, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, receipts of new sugar have 
been rather light and sold readily at 12@ 
12%c p lb, prime new syrup 75c@$1_p gal. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, tone of market steady un- 

der more moderate offerings of foreign 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


stock. Prime Me $2.50@2.75 p bag, state 
2.50@2.75 p 180 lbs, fair to prime 2.25@2.50 p 
sack, Belgian 2 p 168 lbs, Scotch 2@2.10, 
Irish and English 2@2.10, foreign, poor to 
fair 1.60@1.90, sweets firm at 3.50@5 p bbl. 

At Boston, market well supplied, but de- 
mand has been good and prices firm: 
Aroostook Green Mts 88@938c p bu, Hebrons 
88@90c, Rose 85c, Dakota Red 80@85c, P-E 
I Chenangoes 75@78c, do Dakota Red 80@ 
838c, Scotch $2@2.15 p 168 lbs, Belgium 1.90@ 
2.10. ns 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals moderate and gen- 
erally well handled. Live fowls 12%c p lb, 
roosters 84%@lic, turkeys 13c, ducks 60@80c 
Pp pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 20@25c, fresh 
killed turkeys 10@13c, chickens 11@13c, broil- 
ers 14@27c, squab broilers 60@80c p pair, 
fowls 8@12c, spring ducklings 25@27c, ducks 
9@14c, geese 7@10c, squabs 1.25@3 p doz. 

At Boston, receipts only moderate and 
under good demand, market rules firm. 
Live fowls 12@12%c p lb, roosters -8@10c, 
northern and eastern fresh killed fowls 
12@14c, chickens 12@20c, broilers 20@25c, 
pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2.50@3, 
western frozen turkeys 15@l6c p doz, broil- 
ers 14@lic, chickens 12@l5c, fowls 10%@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern asparagus 50c@$1 
Pp bch, beets 2@2.50 p bbl, celery 75c@1 p 
doz bchs, carrots 1.25@1.50 p bbl, cabbage 
1@1.25, lettuce 75c@2, state and western on- 
ions 3.25@3.75, Ct white 3@4.50, radishes 2@ 
4.50 p 100 bchs, spinach 1@1.50 p bbl, squash 
2.50@3.50, string beans 3@3.75 p bu. 

Wool. 


Business in wool circles continues rather 
quiet, but dealers are hopeful since the la- 
bor troubles have been settled. Foreign 
advices are generally strong, the London 
sales opening at a slight advance. A more 
conservative feeling is,noted among dealers, 
mills being well stocked and only fairly 
active. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—<At Syracuse, wheat 90c p 
bu, state corn 80c, No 2 white oats 53c, bran 
$19 p ton, middlings 21, corn meal 25, cot- 
tonseed meal 28, gluten meal 27, hay 8@14, 
rye straw 10. Potatoes 65@70c p bu, onions 
$1.15@1.25, turnips 25c, parsnips 40@50c, 
beans 1.75@2.25, cababge 2@2.50 p 100, ap- 
ples 1.50@2 p bu. Eggs 16@17c p doz. . 

At Buffalo, eggs 16@16%4c p doz, turkeys 
14@16c p lb, chickens 14@lé6c, fowls 13@14c, 
geese 11@d2c, ducks 16@17c, live turkeys 13 
@l4c d w, chickens 13@13%c, ducks 14@li5c, 
geese 10@llc. Potatoes 60@70c p bu, beets 
65@75c, carrots 50@60c, onions $1.25@1.50, 
parsnips 40@50c, turnips 30@35c. Apples 4 
@6.50 p bbl, Pla strawberries 20@30c p at. 
Timothy hay 10.50@14.50 p ton, clover mixed 
10@10.50. 

At Rochester, apples $3@5 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7.25@8, honey l16c p lb, strawberries 
30c p qt. Beans 1.35@2 p bu, carrots 35@40c, 
onions 1.25@1.50, parsnips 30@35c, potatoes 
60@65c, cabbage 12@13 p ton. No 1 white 
oats 51@53c p bu, corn 70@75c, rye 60@65c, 
middlings 23 p ton, bran 22, hay 9@13. Eggs 
17@18c p doz, live fowls 10c p Ib, chickens 
12c, turkeys 12c, chickens 13@14c d w, tur- 
keys 15@l7c, geese 12@1l4c, steers 74@9'4c, 
veal calves 8@8%4c, sheep 74%@10%t. 

At Watertown—Beans $1.70@1.75 p bu, 
turnips 35@40c, beets 40c, potatoes 60@65c, 
onions 1.25, apples 1@1.50 p bbl. Eggs 15@ 
18c p doz, live fowls 9@10c p Ib,. turkeys 
12@12%c, lambs 4@5c, veal calves 5@5%c, 
steers 44%@5c, fowls 10@12c d w, chickens 
12@14c, veal valves 8@8%c. Hay 13@15 p 
ton, cornmeal 28, bran 24@25, middlings 25@ 
26: 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
bran $19.50@21 p ton, timothy hay 10.50@16, 
“lover 11@12, No 2 Pa red wheat 86@86%c p 
bu, corn 64@64%c, No 2 white clipped oats 
5ic. Eggs 15%@l6éc p doz, duck eggs 30@ 
32c, goose eggs 65@75c, live fowls 11%@12c 
p. lb, chickens 14@17c, ducks 14@l15c, geese 
11@12c, fowls 11%@12%c d w, chickens 12@ 
14c, capons 12@lic, turkeys 11@16c, ducks 
11@14c. Apples $4@6.50 p bbl, Cape Cod 
cranberries 7@8, Jersey 5@6.50, oranges 
2.50@3.50 p bx, Fla grape fruit 5@7, straw- 
berries 15@30c p qt. Eastern potatoes 2.40@ 
2.65 p bag, Mich 85@95c p bu, N Y 78@85c, 
foreign 1.75@2.20 p 168 Ibs, onions 90c@1.30 
p bu, cabbage 7@12 p ton, spinach 1.25@1.75 
p bbl, asparagus 50c@1 p bch. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $5@6.25 
Pp 100 lbs, hogs 5.75@6.60, sheep 4.75@5.50, 











lasubs 4.75@6.85. 
bu, corn 684%@63%c, oats 46@47c, rye 63@64c, 
timothy hay 9.50@13.50 p ton, clover mixed 


No 2 red wheat 883@83%c p 


9@11, rye straw 5.50@6. Fresh eggs lic p 
doz, duck eggs 22c, goose eggs 60c, live chick- 
ens 12c p Ib, fowls 10c, roosters 5c, turkeys 
9@i2c, ducks llc, geese 4@7 p doz. Apples 
4.50@5.25 p bbl, potatoes 80@90c p bu, sweets 
3@4.25 p bbl, onions 3.25@3.50, cabbage 18@ 
20 p ton, lettuce 1.50@3 p bbl, turnips 80c, 
tomatoes 2.75@3.25 p cra, rhubarb 60@65c p 
large bch, string beans 4 p bu, spinach 40@ 
50c p doz. 

At Columbus—Live steers $3@4.50 p 100 


Ibs, veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.40, sheep 
2@4, lambs 3.50@4.50, milch cows, 25@40 
each. Wheat 80c p bu, corn 70c, oats 48@ 


50c, bran $20 p ton, shorts 19, middlings 21, 
screenings 18, hay 9@10.50, rye stray 5.50. 
Eggs 13c p doz, live fowls 10c p lb, turkeys 


12@13¢c, ducks 10c, fowls llc d tn, turkeys 
13@1l4c, ducks llc. Potatoes 88@90c p bu, 
onions 1.35@1.45, turnips 40c, beans 1.45@ 


1.55, apples 3.75@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 6@ 
12@13c;-ducks 10c, fowls llc d w, turkeys 
thy 6.70@7, red top 4.50@11.50. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cabbage 
$10@14 p ton, potatoes 82@85c p bu, sweets 
2.75@3.25 p bbl, onions 1.20@1.30 p bu, toma- 
toes 1.50@3 p cra, choice apples 4.50@5 p bbl. 


Eggs 15%@16c p doz, duck eggs. 31@32c, 
live fowls 11@14c p lb, chickens 15@17c, 


ducks 11@14c, turkeys 12@l6c, capons 16@ 
18c, fowls 10@13c d w, turkeys 16@17c, ducks 
14@15c, capons 12@18c. Wheat 79%c p bu, 
corn 63%c, oats 49c, timothy hay 12@15.50 
p ton, clover mixed 11.50@13, rye straw 12 
@13.50, bran 19@21, middlings 19@20, cotton- 
seed meal 27@27.50. Live steers 4.50@5.90 p 
100 lbs, butcher cows 1.75@4.50, bulls 2@5.50, 
oxen 2.50@4.50, hogs 6.50@7, sheep 2@5.50, 
lambs 5@7, veal calves 4@6.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
a — ns 
The Butter Market. 

The price of extra creamery butter ad- 
vanced to 30c p Ib at New York, late last 
week, and 28¢c at Chicago. In -notable in- 
stances, even higher figures were obtained 
for fancy lines. The demand has held good 
from all sources and receipts running only 
moderate, were readily absorbed by the 
trade. In fact, especially desirable makes 
in some instances have shown an actual 
scarcity. Choice dairy grades, showing a 
new milk flavor, have come in rather slow- 
ly, and often command a shade over quo- 
tations. Storage goods in light supply and 
firm. A glance at following table will show, 
however, that prices are considerably high- 
er than usual at this time of ‘the year, 
and a turn to a lower level may be expect- 
ed at almost any time. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 


1902 «+ +-29144@30 c 28 @28%c 27% @28 c 
1901 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%c 20%@21 c 
1900 ......24%@25 c 25 @25%c 23%@24 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
26@28c p lb, prints 27@29c, dairy 22@24c.— 
At Rochester, Elgin cmy 27@30c, do state 
26c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 28@3lic, prints 
3114c, dairy 22@25c.—At Buffalo, fancy, El- 
gin prints 28@29c, tubs 28@28%c, dairy 13@ 
22c, rolls 13@20c. 


At New York, under moderate receipts 
and good demand, prices again advanced. 
Cmy extra 30c p Ib, firsts 28@29c, seconds 
26@27c, fancy state dairy 28c, firsts 26@27c, 
western imt cmy 20@24%c, rolls 18@22c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 30c p Ib, 
firsts 28@2914c, ladle 19@23c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra steady at 
29c p ib, firsts 27@28c, seconds 23@24c, dairy 
17%c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 26c, prints 
2ic, dairy 18@20c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor cmy 29@29%c p Ib, firsts-27@28c, extra 
gathered cmy 25144@26%c, firsts 221%4@25c, 
imt cmy 211%4@24%4c, ladle 19@2ic, dairy 23 
@28c. 


At Boston, receipts have been: moderate, 
@nd prices @hade higher. Vt and N H cmy 
extra 28%c p Ib, N Y 28%c, western 28@ 
2814c, firsts 27@27\%4c, June goods 22@25c, Vt 
dairy extra 25c, N Y 24c, firsts 22@23c, west- 
ern imt cmy 18@22c, ladle 17@20c. 

At Chicago, demand has readily absorbed 
offerings and prices‘advanced. Cmy extra 
2714@28c p Ib, firsts 25@26%4c, seconds 20@ 
@ic, choice dairy 25c, firsts 20@22c, ladles 18 
@i9c, roll 19%éc. 


The Cheese Market. 


notable change’ ‘tn the 
advance in 


‘About the only 
rheése situation 


is. another 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


prices. Demand continues good at leading 
trade centers, and stocks have worked 
down to quite moderate proportions. Fac- 
tories are making ready to commence Op- 
erations, but it will probably be a month 
at least before any amount of new cheese 


* comes on the market. 


New York State—At Syracuse, choice 
full cream 10@llic p lb.—At Rochester, 
twins 12%4.@13c.—At Watertown, twins 1l3c. 
—At Buffalo, fancy new 11@12c, skims 8 
@9ec. 

At New York, market firm at slightly 
firmer prices. Fancy small 13@13%4c p_ Ib, 
do large 12@12%4c, choice small 12%@12%c, 
do large 11%@11%c, light skims 9@10%c, do 
full 34%@4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 


Y fall made 12%c p lb, fair 10%@11%c, part. 


skims 7@9c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at lic p Ib, 
twins 11%c, Young Americas 12c, limburger 
1214c, brick 124%c.—At Columbus, N Y ched- 
dars 121éc, state flats 12c,limburger 14c 

Maryland—At Baltimore, supply light and 
prices firm. Choice N.Y cheddars 12@12%c 
p lb, flats 12%@13c, prime 13@13%c.. 

At Boston, supplies quite moderate and 
firmly held. Extra N Y twins 124%@12%c p 
lb; firsts 11@12c, extra Vt twins 12%c, firsts 
11@12c, Ohio flats 10@1l1c. 

At Chicago, market firm at recent ad- 
vance. »Choice twins 114%@1ll%c p Ib, dai- 
sies 12%c, Young Americas 12@12\%4c,: Swiss 
10@13c, limburger 10@11%c, brick 12@13%c. 





Our Veterinary ‘Adviser. 


Liver Rot—J. M., New York, has some 
sick sheep; several’ have died, and when 
opened the livers are in a bad state, the 
lungs are also congested. This is a com- 
mon disease among sheep. Place rock salt 
where the sheep can get it at any time. 
Give the sick sheep a dessertspoonful each 
of tincture of iron, ginger and gentian at 
a dose in a pint of oatmeal gruel three 
times a day. 








Eczema—M. C. T., New York, has a mare 
that has a number of small boils or pim- 


ples on her skin, she has also scratches. 
Mix two ounces oxide of zinc with four 
ounces vaseline and put a little on the 
affected parts once a day. Use it also on 


the scratches. Mix four ounces sulphate 
of iron and four ounces nitrate of potas- 
sium, divide into 24 doses and give one in 
bran mash once a day until all are taken. 





Yellow Water—Subscriber, New York, 
wants a remedy for yellow water in a mare. 
Change the food and give one ounce fluid 
extract of buchu and two ounces sweet 
spirits of niter at a dose in a pint of cold 
water three times a day until cured. 





Eczema—cC. H. H., New York, has a mare 
that rubs her rump and the root of the tail. 
Mix one dram biniodide of mercury with 
two ounces lard; rub this on the affected 
parts and repeat in a week if needed. 





Sweeny—J. E. C. A., Pennsylvania, wants 
a’ remedy for sweeny on the shoulder of a 
horse. Mix two drams cantharides with 
1% ounces lard and rub a little once a week 
on the affected part. Continue for several 
months if necessary. 


Nervous Trouble—oO. B. A., New York, 
has a colt three years old that gets yery 
stiff after a-drive, but after resting for 
a time it is all right until driven again. 
The animal is very nervous and is high 
bred. Mix four ounces sulphate of iron, 
four ounces nitrate of potassium and two 
ounces nux .vomica, divide into 24. parts, 
and give one once a day in bran mash until 
all are taken. Then. skip two weeks and 
give again.. Do not use the animal for sev- 
eral months. 





The Silo Is Acknowledged essential to 
the success of the dairyman. The selection 
of the best is of. vital importance. The 
Empire agricultural works of . Cobleskill, 
NY, are. the pioneers in the production 
of silos, and their long’ experience has en- 
abled them to bring to a’state of perfection 
every. detail in the construction and de- 
sign. .The. Harder silos have justly won 
the same enviable reputation borne by all 
the other goodg manufactured under this 
name for nearly 50 years. The new silo 
catlog recently issued by the Harder Mfg 
Co describes their four different stvles of 
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silos, and fully and vividly describes ev- 
ery detail of each style of silo, including 
numerous cuts, and their booklet entitled 
“The Subject in a Nutshell,” will be-gladly 
mailed free to all our readers who send a 
request to that effect to the above address, 
mentioning American Agriculturist. 
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The Convenience of a Manure Spreader 


has often been spoken of in the past by 
American Agriculturist. It ean be. placed 
under a shed near the stable door and the 
manure put directly .in it from the stable. 
Hitch on the horses when it is loaded and 
drive directly to the field, throw it in gear 
and in a few minutes the manure is spread 
broadcast just where wanted. This saves 
the expense of handling the manure one or 
two times. Not only that, but the manure 
is placed where all loss is prevented and in 
the best condition to do the most good. 
For further particulars in reference to ma- 
nure spreaders, write Kemp & Burpee, Syr< 
acuse, N Y, and mention American Agri- 
culturist. 





Incubator Regulators—J. H. W., Rhode 
Island: You can probably buy these of 
most manufacturers of incubators who will 
sell extra parts. 


300,000 


Machines in Use. 


Ten Times All Other Makes 
Combined. 


The Standard of All That’s Best 
in Dairying in Every Country 
in the World. 


That’e the History of the 


| DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Send for new “20th Century” catalogue. ) 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


A llodel Dairy 


Every corner of the dairy can be neat 
and clean with little expense and almost 
no labor. . 

Same of thé milk pails, milk pans, milk 
jars, milk bottles, butter tubs, butter jars, 


Everything that 


Banner Lye 


touches it cleans and makes safe from 
contamination of every sort. 


Soap Making 


One can of Banner Lye 
(costing a few cents) will 
make ten ne of good, 
pure, hard soap in ten 
minutes, without boiling, . 
without. waste, without 
large vessels and with al- 
most no trouble at all. 

Easy directions on every can. 

Sold by grocers and 
druggists every where. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
sell it, send us*his name 
and address, and. we will 
see that you get it. 

THE PENN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 
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The house has passed the river and har- 
bor bill carrying the ‘precise amount re- 
ported by the committee, $60,688,627-——The 
senate has passed the bill for the repeal of 
war revenue taxes. It has. also passed a 
bill for the protection of the president. The 
bill provides that death shall. be the pen- 
alty for killing or attempting to kill the 
president or any officer on whom his duties 
may fall, or any sovereign of a foreign 
country. Imprisonment for 20 years is the 
maximum penalty for acting as an accom- 
plice and ten years for threatening to kill 
the persons named. The secretary of war 
is directed to detail from the regular army 
a guard of officers and men to protect the 
president, no unnecessary display to be 
made.——The oleo bill and Chinese exclu- 
sion have been on the senate calendar this 
week. 


A conference between Acting Pres 
Schalk-Burger of the Boer government, F. 
W. Reitz, ex-secretary of the Transvaal, 
Commandants Lucas, Meyer and Krogh 
and Gen Kitchener has given rise to strong 
hopes in England that peace negotiations 
have been renewed. 


Gov Odell of New York and the courts 
have clashed. The governor recently re- 
moved Charles Guden as sheriff of Kings 
county on the ground of unfitness for the 
position, appointing Norman 8. Dike in his 
place. Guden made a picturesque fight by 
barricading himself in his office for.a few 
days but then decided to leave the matter 
to the courts. Supreme Court Justice Gay- 
nor has handed down his opinion that the 
action of Gov Odell was unconstitutional 
and void and that Guden is still sheriff. 
The governor claims that he has -acted 
within his rights. The matter will now go 
to higher courts. Meanwhile Guden re- 
sumes his office. 


Trouble appears to be fomenting in China. 
‘A revolt has broken out in the southern 
provinces, the imperial troops being crush- 
ingly defeated in several engagements with 
the rebels. 


The isthmian canal question appears to 
be the senate’s white elephant. The ma- 
jority and minority reports of the commit- 
tee on isthmian canals are diametrically 
opposed, The majority questions the valid- 
ity of the title of the new Panama canal 
company and its right to transfer the prop- 
erty to the United States for $40,000,000. 
The minority holds that the title is clear 
and free from any complications. 

The. New York fire insurance exchange 
has raised rates 20 per cent on special haz- 
ards, such as factories ané@ hotels. During 
the last few years the insurance compa- 
mies have been hard hit by such disasters 
as the Windsor and Park Avenue hotel fires 
in New York city. Last year the losses of 
the companies forming the exchange aggre- 
gated $9,000,000 for the state of. New York 
alone. 


It appears. that the ransom of Miss Stone 
is being used to promote a Macedonian 
revolt against Turkey. This bears out the 
opinion freely expressed at the time of 
kidnapping that a political intrigue was at 
the bottom of the affair. Turkey ha8 asked 
the friendly intervention of the powers at 
Sofia concerning differences with Bulgaria 
in relation to Macedonian affairs, 


The unfortunate talent of Gen Miles for 
making himself obnoxious to his superiors 
in his efforts to pose as a martyr has taxed 
the limit of endurance and there are indica- 
tions that he may be retired shortly. Be- 
fore the senate committee. on - military 
affairs Gen Miles displayed bitter opposition 
to the Hawley bill for the organization of 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Cheap Colonist Rates to the northwest. 
To Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah and northwest Wyoming,.the Bur- 
lington route will sell very cheap tickets 
every day during March and April from 
Chicago, Peoria and St Louis. If you 
want to get there in quick time, comfort- 
ably, yet with the least expense, ask your 
ticket agent about our chair car and tour- 
ist sleeping car service, or write me for 
our colonist folder, which tells all about it. 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, C, 
B & Q Ry, Chicago. 








a general staff for the army, threatening 
to give up his commission should the™ bill 
become a law. This bill was introduced at 
the instance of the war department. Gen 
Miles views it as likely to curtail his power 
as commanding general. He recently sub- 
mitted a request to be sent to the Philip- 
pines to execute a plan of his own for end- 
ing the war there. Because it did not meet 
with the approval of the president or the 
war department the general hasbeen very 
free in his criticisms of his supervisors. 
Miles managed to keep at loggerheads with 
the McKinley administration as he has with 
the present. 


Prince Henry of Prussia has safely ar- 
rived in Germany, where he was welcomed 
by Emperor William, amid great enthusi- 
asm. The success of his American mission 
appears to be regarded with supreme satis- 
faction in Germany. 


Lowell, Mass, faces a serious strike sit- 
uation, the direct result of the recent suc- 
cess of the Fall River textile workers 
in securing a 10% increase of wages. 
securing a ten per cent increase of wages. 
Lowell operatives promptly made a like de- 
mand on the ground that the present state 
of the textile market warrants such an in- 
crease in wages. This was met with a 
prompt and flat refusal by the mill owners 
who claim that the average wages now 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


paid are as high as they have ever been. 
They further state that they prefer to 
close their mills to running them with the 
wages demanded. A strike will affect about 
16,200 hands. 

The ship subsidy bill has been forced 
through the senate. The bill amounts to 
little more than a raid on the treasury in 
behalf of a few strong, wealthy. steamship 
companies. In .some_ respects it is even 
more of a grab than the Hanna bill which 
was defeated in the last congress: Its con- 
struction is such that while American ship- 
ping of the lower class will get some small 
crumbs, the bulk of the millions will go into 
the coffers of the American line. There is 
strong opposition to the measure in the 
house, and with the example of a strong 
minority in the senate before them, it is 
likely that many republican members who 
might otherwise be whipped in line will bolt. 


One of the s ddest of the many sad dis- 
asters in the tragic history of old Cape 
Cod occurred last week at the Monomy life- 
saving station. ‘Capt Eldredge, one of the 
oldest of the life-savers of the coast, and 
six of his crew of seven, together with 
five men of a stranded barge whom they 
were endeavoring to save, were drowned by 
the capsizing of the lifeboat. There is no 
pension for the families of these heroic 
men, and a fund for their relief has been 
started. 
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THE PLACE TO GET THAT HARVESTER 
Is at the agency with the sign that reads 


‘* DEERING HARVESTING MACHINERY ”’ 


and be sure it’s a Deering, one of the splendid LIGHT DRAFT IDEAL LINE with all 
the desirable, convenient, up-to-date harvester features perfected in the big Deering 


plant, the home of the modern harvester. 
DON’T GO A STEP FURTHER! 


Drop in and investigate for yourself; then ask 


any of those neighbors of yours who have Deerings, about his machine. 
If you do this much, it is a foregone conclusion that that harvester will be a 
Deering/and you will be a ‘‘ Deering man ’’ the rest of your days. 
DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY 
World’s Greatest-Manutacturers of Binders, Headers, M R 
orld’s Greates ufacturers 0 ers, Headers, Mowers, Reapers, Corn Binders 
Corn Shockers, Huskers and Shredders, Rakes. Twines and Oil, : 








LUMBER and MATERIAL FROM THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION. 


We purchased the buildings and property formerly owned by the exposition and now offer 


for sale 33,000,000 feet of fine seasoned lumber. 


Thousands of Sash, Windows and Doors, En- 


gines, Boilers, Pumps and Machinery in general. Mile upon mile of Iron Pipe, Electrical appa- 
ratus of various kinds. Fire Apparatus, Iron Beams, Trusses, Columns, Benches, Builders’ 


Hardware and thousands of other items too numerous to mention. 


All of the above will be in- 


cluded in our Exposition Catalogue, mailed on application. OUR PRICES WILL ASTONISH YOU 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Pan-American Dept. No. 67 BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel pels 


Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cut farm into tuts. Will holdmp any two-horse 
load, e also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle. 
Any size wheel, any width of tire. Catalogue free. 
Address Empire Manufacturing Co. Quincy, Ill. 





Weigh your Orops with 


scales whose accu cannot be 
questioned. Avoid loss and d@ 
by weighing stock, crops, etc. 

e es that are standard. 


OSGOOD scaics 


O8COOD SCALE CO. 
105 Central St. Binghamton, N.Y, 











The Springtime Miracle, 


E-. C- TOMPKINS. 





Would you believe it, children, dear, 
Unless you knew it so, e 

That from the earth all bleak and drear, 

And out of branches brown and sere, 
Such lovely things could grow? 

Would you believe that thorny bush, 
Wind-beaten, stiff and dead, 

Could in some rainy night-time hush, 


Burst into green, and one day blush 
With roses sweet and red? 


Would you believe, in field and wood, 
So barren to the sight, 

The blade and blossom sisterhood 

Were thrilling’ thro’ with warm life-blood, 
And crowding to the light? 


To-morrow, springing from the mold 
The hidden world will rise; 

The meadows turn to green and gold, 

The great woods all their flags unfold, 
And sunshine fill the skies; 


When every little seed shall hear 
The resurrection call. 

What hath the mortal, then, to fear? . 

One human soul is yet more dear 
Than all the flowers are! 


A Well-Earned Good Time. 


JOSEPH, MINNESOTA. 








We are cousins, Henry and I, and the 
best of friends, but we are separated by 
almost 500 miles of rolling prairie and hills. 
He is located in a suburb of Chicago, while 
I live in southern Minnesota. We write 
letters quite often, however; and I receive 
news of all our nearest relatives through 
him in that way. 

Last September he wrote, “My father 
and mother are coming up there to seé you 


folks next week, and I'll try to come 
along.” I spread ‘the good news quickly, 
and the day after, we got word from 


Henry’s father that the tickets were 
bought and they would arrive Friday of 
that week. The day came and I was to 
play coachman, which pleased me im- 
mensely. I soon heard the screeching of 
the whistle when I reached the station, 
and could hardly wait for the train. 

“That can’t be Henry,” I thought, as I 
spied what proved to be his little brother 
Frank with my-uncle and aunt. I sho6ék 
hands with them, although a good deal 
disappointed, and learned that Henry had 
been detained on account of business. 
They were warmly welcomed at home, and 
Uncle enjoyed the country ever so much. 

During their two wéeks’ visit, it was an- 
nounced that my eldest sister was to be 
married on October 15. I was promised 
that Henry should come for the occasion. 

My uncle raises choice flowers, so we 
ordered some for the wedding, and Henry 
was to bring them along. But the 5th of 
October-we heard he was uncertain about 
coming, so they had to ship the flowers. 
Of course, it could not be helped, and in 
spite of the disappointment, I felt there 
was still hope. 

One morning, a few days before the 
wedding, I drove to town early for some 
lumber which was to be used as a bower 
floor. I was to get the flowers, too, which 
were to arrive that forenoon. I tied my 
team at the depot, after getting the lum- 
ber, and asked the station agent if there 
wasn’t something there for me. “No sir, 
but there’s something for your daddy,” he 
replied. Sure enough, it was the flowers. 
Then I lost all hope of Henry’s coming. 

I had to make the trip again in the 
afternoon in order to get some goods from 
one of the stores, and mother and sister 
also drove to town. As I was tying one of 
the horses to a post there a young man 
stepped up to me and said: “Say, can you 
tell me where Mr Wright’s furniture store 
is?’’ 

“Yes,” I answered, “do you see that 
large building at the corner of the street? 
Well, that’s. the place.” He thanked me 
and walked off. : 

After getting my goods I drove to the 
postoffice, and just as I was going in 
someone said; “Hello,- Joe.”I responded 
and then went in. When I came out, there 
was the same fellow again. He laughed, 
and then I knew who it was. He had seen 
mother, who told him where I was. . 

It would be<hard to ‘find two. jollier boys 
than we were on that wedding day, play- 
ing tricks on everybody and having a gen- 
eral good time: Henry stayed two weeks, 
and said it was the.best excursion-he had 
ever had.~~“ ~~ : OG Le seo 


the now greening pastures 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


John Ainsworth’s 


‘Easter Flower: 
* " By Thornton W. Burgess, 


OHN AINSWORTH  fiung - himself 
down and confessed being tired. He 
had tramped all of 18 miles. over 
sharply pitched hills, through the 
close clutching tangle of scrub oak 

thickets, under whispering pines, across 
brush-grown old pastures and around the 
boggy shores of secluded peaceful little 
woodland ponds, 

Now he was back to his favorite retreat 
on Telegraph hill. It was a little open spot 
on the very brow of the hill. Back and on 
two sides an oak forest stood guard, and 
below was a dense thicket: of saplings, too 
young to cut off his view. Away across 
and lower 
meadows he could see the spires of_the vil- 
lage thrust through the great overhang- 
ing elms which hid the houses. Beyond, 
the level. brown marshes stretched away to 
the irregular line of sand dunes, the outer 
line of defense against the besieging wa- 
ters of the bay. 

Beyond these in turn the horizon became 
a quiet, hazy blending of the deep, almost 
purple blue of the water-with the soft light 
blue of. the April sky.’ The sun glinted 
from the white, foaming -curl of a wave 
and the distance ‘made dazzling white the 
dingy sail-of a: mackerel fisher: 

To John Ainsworth, the scene was so fa- 
miliar that he was wont to call it his ‘‘own.”’ 
Yet to-day, as he looked upon it, it was 
with the same catch of the breath and thrill 
of pleasure that had been his when years 
before he had first penetrated-to that spot. 

Presently he stretched himself at full 
length on the luxuriant couch of sun- 
warmed moss. The gentle sigh of a white 
pine, the warmth of the afternoon sun and 
the woody odor so peculiar to the spring 
soothed the troubled spirit which had been 
driving him over the hills since early morn- 
ing. 

It was Easter, a rarely perfect Easter 
in the very opening of April. It had given 
to the church bells that morning an un- 
wonted joyousness. The whole world had 
seemed athrill with hope and the promise 
of life and joy. John had heard it in the 
clear, sweet, piercing notes of the meadow- 
lark, and later in the soft “phoebe” and 
throaty little song of a titmouse setting up 
housekeeping. 

This day the superabundance of life and 
hope but intensified his own hopelessness. 
He had plunged into the woods to do battle 
with himself, for alone in the great temple 
of nature a man may learn somewhat of 
himself. 

It was just a year ago,.on Easter Sun- 
day, that he had asked Beth Somers to be 
his wife, and she had refused. He could 
see now the pain in the clear hazel eyes as 
she hushed his passionate pleadings. 
“Don’t, John, don’t!” she had begged. 
“Don’t you see how hard it is for me? We 
have been such good friends for so long, 
John, and—and it mustn’t all end now. 
John, I hold you as the first and best of 
all my friends. There is no one to whom 
I would turn so quickly for aid or advice, 
to whom I would appeal so promptly in the 
hour of trouble as to you. And I would 
be as true a friend to you, John. More 
than that I cannot promise. John, you 
would not have me marry you unless I 
love you as a woman should. It would be 
unjust to you; it would be unjust to my- 
self. So let us be just the good chums 
we have always been, the better for the 
new understanding we have of each other.” 

So they had made their agreement, he 
promising not to build false hopes on any 
little kindnesses she might claim as the 


privilege of friendship. He had Nved up 
to his pledges faithfully. 
But when. was hope ever bound by 


pledges? He had hoped. How much he 
had hoped. he had never confessed to him- 
self until this anniversary day. Now he 
realized how absolutely impossible it was to 
go on so, indefinitely. In the long tramp 
he had fought it all over again and again, 
till his. mind was made up. 

He had .an_ invitation to join a govern- 
ment’ scientific expedition, which would 
take him away for a year, perhaps-more. 
He would accept and in the pursuit of his 
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studies he would -have less time to think 


of the ache in his heart. John Ainsworth 
was not of the stuff to allow a disappoint- 
ment in love to wreck his life. He had long 
since resolved that Beth should be proud 
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of him, even though she could not love 
him. 

Thinking back through the. years,. John 
could not remembér- when he had-not. loved 
Beth. Even in the days of valentines and 
May baskets Beth had always been thé sole 
recipient of his youthful admiration«. Viv- 
idly there came back to him the early April 
days when together they had searched the 
woodlands and old pastures for the first 
bit of arbutus. With what boyish ardor 
and bashfulness he had pressed upon her 
that first frail blossom when fortune had 
favored him! For those were the days of 
much learning in the meaning of flowers, 
and the arbutus means “I love you.”. The 
thought of that flower brought him back 
to the present, for in all his long tramp 
he had searched carefully, but in vain, for 
the first arbutus of the year. 

The last long slanting rays of the setting 
sun still lingered in the little opening on 
the brow of the hill. A breeze with the 
chill of eventide stirred the white. pine. 
A blue-jay screamed harshly and followed 
almost immediately with its flutelike love 
note. John awoke with a start. As he 
did so, a tiny, fragile blossom with the soft 
pink of the wave-kissed sea shells fell 
close by his cheek. He caught a whiff of 
its fragrant breath. It was the first ar- 
butus! 

Bewildered, he rose quickly and turned 
to meet the clear eyes and flushed face of 
Beth. “I thought I should find you here, 
John,” she said. . 

He stooped to pick up the little flower at 
his feet. ‘‘And this—’ he stammered. 

“Is the first arbutus of the year!’ she 
cried. ; 

“And it means?” he questioned. 

“T love you,” she said softly. 
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Sympathy Coupled with Knowledge. 


MRS C, F., WISCONSIN, 


In my ten years’ experience in teaching, I 
found that parents and pupils love the 
teacher who shows sympathy and common 
sense coupled with knowledge. 

While I was teaching in a certain dis- 
trict, a small boy, while at play, dislocated 
his elbow, and came to me crying with 
pain. I immediately used the knowledge 
learned from physiology, and while the boys 
carefully held him, I pulled the joint in 
place, wet a cloth in cold water, wrapped 
it around the arm, with a dry cloth over 
this, tied the arm in a sling, and the little 
fellow went right on with his lesson that 
afternoon. The arm did not ‘swell or pain 
him a particle afterward, and except for 
a very slight lameness for a few days, he 
felt no bad effects. His parents were very 
poor people, who lived more than a mile 
away, while the nearest doctor was three 
miles off. Before he could have reached 
home his arm would have swollen, and in 
that case the pain and injury would have 
been much greater. 

At another time a little girl accidentally 
stabbed her great toe, the blade of a pen- 
knife entering the toe from underneath and 
passing entirely through the toe. Again 
the children came to teacher for help. I 
pulled out the knife, procured some plug 
tobacco, made a poultice of it and applied 
it to the toe. The tobacco killed the poison 
and kept out dirt. She never missed a min- 
ute’s school on account of it, and it healed 
without festering. 

In one of these districts there lived a 
boy who stammered so badly that his par- 
ents had never sent him to school, for fear 
of ridicule from schoolmates. His grand- 
father had been likewise afflicted, and his 
parents believed his stammering was either 
a “mark’’ or inherited, and they had no 
hope of curing him. As I was an acquaint- 
ance, they sent him to school to me, the 
mother making a special request of me to 
be patient with him and to protect him 
from fun-making schoolmates. His was the 
worst case of stammering I ever knew, and 
yet in less than three months I had him 
entirely cured, simply by teaching him to 
draw a long breath every time before he 
began to speak or read. Many times, at 
first, he would try to speak and begin stam- 
mering. I would tell him to stop, but he 
could not stop, and often I clapped my 
hand over his mouth. Perseverance and 
patience won. He came to me five terms’ 
and never was troubled after the first term, 
and although he had stammered since baby- 
hood, he has never been troubled since, and 
now he is a married man. His parents 





never cease to thank me for relieving him 
of this embarrassing affliction. ~ 

In another district I was grieved one 
morning to see sOme profane writing on 
the outside of the schoolhouse and out- 
buildings. I quietly: learned that my larg- 
est boy had done it. Charley was what 
might be described aS an Overgrown, un- 
couth, ignorant boy of 16. I went to him 
at intermission, and looking up into his 
face (for he was taller than I), I gently 
laid my hand on his arm, and inquired 
kindly if he did the bad writing outdoors. 
He said he did. Handing him a large pock- 
etknife, I asked him to go and scratch it 
off, and never to write anything of the kind 
again. He promised, and kept his word, 
and no one in that district expressed greater 
friendship for me than Charley’s mother, 


Picking Berries and Cutting Fruit—Here 
is the way the girls in California make their 
spending money. Berries come first. They 
begin to ripen about the middle of June, 
and those who pick are paid by the box, one 
man whom we have worked for giving 1 
cent per box for raspberries. My sister and 
I worked all through the berry season last 
summer, and if we got out and worked 
hard we could make nearly one dollar a 
day at this work. Then come apricots and 
peaches, which are picked in 50-lb boxes, 
and we received 5 cents per box for cutting 
them and then placing them on trays. Both 
these fruits are dried exactly alike. After 
they are pitted they are placed on 
trays and then loaded on a truck 
and pushed into a_ sulphur house, 
where they are allowed to remain about 
three or four hours. The trays are then 
taken out and placed in rows in the drying 
yard, where they are left for five, six and 
seven days. A good cutter can easily earn 
two dollars a day for herself. After the 
peaches, the prunes are ripe. Now girls, 
get your suits! My “prune suit” last year 
consisted of a pair of papa’s overalls, a 
shirtwaist and a. sunbonnet. My, but we 
were as dirty as pigs at night. The prunes 
are shaken from the trees with long poles. 
Then the pickers, or “prune grabbers,” get 
their baskets or buckets and get on their 
hands and knees and “grab prunes.” “On 
good picking we get 5 cents per box, al- 
though in some orchards they pay from 5’‘to 
10 cents, but when they pay 10 cents, it is 
usually because there is grass and weeds 
in the orchard. In three months I made 
$52, and I am slow. I am 15 years old.— 
[Bertha M. H, > 


I have $5.31 that I earned cutting black 
birch brush. Our dog is afraid of a wood- 
chuck. I have a fish pole and am going to 
try to get a rifle. I have to go two miles 
to school, but ride both ways. Three of my 
five sisters have white hair and I have 
one brother.—[A Massachusetts Farm Boy. 


I went to the Pan-American exposition 
with three brothers and two sisters. On 
our way home my oldest brother put his 
head out of the window; the catch in the 
window gave way and he jerked his head 
back just as the window came down with 
a bang. But alas,. his hat -was’ missing 
from his head! He had jerked his head 
back so suddenly that his hat had fallen 


off on the ground below, and he went bare-’ 


headed the rest of the way home.’ There 
is a young man living not far from here 
who, when. ..his heaviest, weighed 450 
pounds. I am 12 years old, five feet four 
inches in hight and weigh 132 pounds.— 
[New York Girl. 

I have never been to ‘school, having no 
brothers or sisters to go with me, so mam- 
ma has always taught me at home. I am 
nine years old and have two maltese cats, 
Mischief and Tabby,—[Virginia Ditto, Ken- 
tucky. ; 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the 
World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon 
was a gormand, an inordinate lover of the 
good things of the table, and history fur« 
ther records that his favorite dish wag 
fried onions; his death from cancer of stom. 
ach it is claimed also, was probably caused 
from his excessive indulgence of this fond« 
ness for the odorous vegetable. 


The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome ar« 
ticle of food, in fact has many medicinal 
qualities of value, but it would be difficult 
to find a more indigestible article than fried 
onions, and to many people they are sim- 
ply poison, but the onion does not stand 
alone in this respect. Any article of food 
that is not thoroughly digested becomes a 
source of disease and discomfort whether 
it be fried onions or beef steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is 
not promptly digested is because the stom- 
ach lacks some important element of diges- 
tion, some stomachs lack peptone, others 
are deficient in gastric juice, still others 
lack hydrochloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements 
of digestion which the stomach lacks, and 
nothing does this so thoroughly and safely 
as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Taplets. 

Dr.- Richardson in writing a thesis on 
treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, 
closes his remarks by saying, “for those 
suffering from acid dyspepsia, shown by 
sour, watery risings, or for flatulent 
dyspepsia, shown by gas on stom- 
ach, causing heart trouble and dif- 
ficult breathing, as well as for all other 
forms of stomach trouble, the safest treat- 
ment is to take one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. I advise 
them because they contain no harmful 
drugs, but are composed of valua- 
ble digestives, which act promptly upon the 
food eaten. I never knew a case of indiges- 


_tion or even chronic dyspepsia which Stu- 


art’s Tablets would not reach.”’ 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to 
cure dyspepsia and indigestion can have 
no effect whatever in actively digesting the 
food, and to call any cathartic medicine a 
cure for indigestion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 
Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
and they are not only the safest and most 
successful but the most scientific of any 
— for indigestion and stomach trou- 

es. 
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“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding, Try them and you will be convinced. 
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SPRINGTIME . PLEASURE 


A Spring B!ossom. 


MARY F. BUTTS:- 





In Jenny’s yard the crocuses 
Have come, in rose and blue, 

In many a lovely streak and shade, 
In many a rainbow hue. 


But we have a far dearer flower, 
More beautiful and bright. 

Some call it “Baby,” some “a girl;” 
I call it Heart’ s Delight. 


Pleasure and Profit in Arbor Day. 


=. e 
The trees were considered the personal as 


well as helpful friends of humanity 
from time _ indefinite.. The ancient Az- 
tecs are said to have planted a 
tree every time a child was born, giving 


it the child’s name. The old Mexican In- 
dians plant trees on certain days of the 
year, when the moon is full, naming them 
for their children. The German farmers 
have each member of their family plant a 
tree at Whitsuntide, 40 days after Easter. 
The first to call attention in this country 
in an impressive way to the value and need 
of trees was George P. Marsh, four many 
years our representative to Turkey and 
Italy, who saw the harm, caused by lack of 
moisture, in the rapid depletion of our for- 
ests. But the one to touch the hearts of the 
people and arouse real human interest in 
the subject of tree planting, by bringing 
out the prinicple of pleasure and sentiment 
as well as of work, was Hon J. Sterling 
Morton, secretary of agriculture in the 
Cleveland cabinet. The successful inaugu- 
ration of Arbor day in Nebraska (Mr Mor- 
ton’s own state) in 1872 led to its adoption 
by other states, until at the present time 
alfbut Arkansas and North and South Car- 
olina observe it. In some states it is a 
legal holiday and is fixed by law, but in 
most of them it is set apart by the gov- 


ernor. The following list gives the dates 
already set. Alabama, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Florida and Texas 


have already observed this day in either 
January, February or March. States that 
are not mentioned have not yet fixed the 
date. It should be stated that just these 
same dates don’t necessarily occur every 
year. For instance, Michigan usual'-- ob- 
serves the day on the last Friday in April, 
which will have a different date next year. 
DATES SET FOR ARBOR DAX. 1902. 


California - ...<. May 1 Montana ...... May 13 
Colorado ..... April 18 Nebraska April 22 
Connecticut....May 2 Nevada ....... April 11 
Georgia ..December 5 New York...... May 2 
co eae April 28 North Dakota..May 6 
THGORS - “Kvn aus April 2 Oregon ....... April 11 
TOWER. cedestvase April 25 Penn...... April 4 or 18 
, ree April 26 a ng Island...May 9 
M@tMS 6.254.040 May 2 W -November 14 
Michigan .....4 April 25 . W ssanieiin és0ss May 9 
Missouri ...... April 4 Wyoming . April 25 

School and public Arbor day exercises 


are more or less elaborate or simple, as 
circumstances allow. A suggestive program 
for an Arbor day committee is as follows: 
SOME so ketacas ses -Arbor Day March 
Be eee The ‘History of Arbor Day 
ROOQUUMCAON. “56 deci tscecs What Do We Plant? 
Exercise for Four Children.............. 
A RE IR OT oe We Love the Trees 
> ROCIMEIIIE Ss 6 6 <docce sacs Which Tree Is Best? 
Exercises for Eight Girls..Historic Trees 
Recitation......Planting of the Apple Tree 


SOMOS sp ceuiticcessedegess Our Mother’s Tree 
ROGNEICNONN oa seccvies c3-e0be The Tree Planter 
Reading oceccccceseecda Wonderful Tree 
RROGCHEUION isc ivcsewntes as The Forest Hymn 
, eT eee Bryant, the Poet of Trees 
SOME acai Secncctesdvens The Grand Old Trees 


School Arbor day exercises usually in- 
clude, also, a paper or talk on the best 
plan for beautifying school grounds, tak- 
ing care of the trees and shrubs, etc, and 
adorning the school buildings» But each 
family may give some thought to beautify- 
ing the home. Any one, however humble 
in circumstances, can wander about the 
sunny fields, with the children, find a neg- 
lected little tree and carefully transplant 
it in the desired place. If it dies, plant 
another. In this sense, your Arbor day tree 
will not die. 

This advice from Mr Morton is suggestive 
for all planters: “All groves should be 
planted in rows running north and south. 
The hard woods must be planted between 
the rows of soft woods which are generally 
rapidly growing trees. Thus the swiftly 
growing trees become nurses for the slow- 
ly growing nut-bearing trees betweeh the 
rows. All trees reach upward for light, 
and when they are shaded from the eastern 





sun in the morning and the western in the 
afternoon, they make a much more rapid 
and vigorous upright growth than when 
they stand out in the open plain surround- 
ed by sunlight all day.” 
Let all our readers, big and little, plant 
their trees. 
“Plant them by stream and way, 
Plant where the children play 
And toilers rest; 
In every verdant vale, 
On every sunny swale— 
Whether to grow or fail, 
God knoweth best.” 





Suggestions for Arbor Day. 


PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA, 





If Arbor day will inculcate into the minds 
of pupils in our schools the value and use- 
fulness of our natural timber resources 
and the conservation of our forests and 
their rightful use, great good will come 
from such observance. And this is why Ar- 
bor day was primarily inaugurated. Its 
observance should be more than a senti- 
mental celebration. It should call forth a 
vigorougwand healthy appeal for improving 
rural school grounds as well as those in 
cities and villages. The most desirable 
shrubs and trees should be planted, with 
the view of artistic arrangement and beau- 
tifying the grounds. Arbor day should be 
utilized to instruct the children of the uses 
of some of the valuable trees of their re- 
spective neighborhoods, to what uses the 
various trees are put in the arts. 

In nearly all places where Arbor day is 
celebrated there are appropriate addresses, 
songs and reeitations, and some tree plant- 
ing. In too many cases, however, the 
planting of trees is very spasmodic, If 
trees are planted they should be taken care 
of. They must be protected. I have ob- 
served in several instances that where 
planted and unprotected by smali inclosure 
they were ruined by tramping. The trees 
and shrubs are not appreciated as they 
should be. In order to be more appreciated 
the teacher should during the year bring 
the subject of tree growth before the 
school. This should not be left entirely 
to Arbor day. 

The planting of school grounds in this 
spasmodic way will do little toward beau- 
tifying the grounds. It requires some 
thought and preliminary arrangement to 
get the best effects from planting. There- 
fore a preliminary survey should be made 
and plans adopted by the school board. 
The community, however, must be in sym- 
pathy with the work of the school board, 
as full results cannot be obtained in a 
single year. After the plans are complet- 
ed the-selection of the proper kinds of trees 
and shrubs should be made and this should 


be done by one who is thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions. I have seen some 
planting done in which trees wholly un- 
suited for the conditions were planted. It 
is best to consult some reliable authority 


before starting. 
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We grow annually nearly a million rose 
plants, including a thousand varieties. To in- 
troduce them we offer our Great Trial Collection, 


16 D.&G. Roses $1 


sent, postpaid, to 7 address, satisfaction and safe arri- 
val guaran These roses will bloom this season 
continuously, All different kinds, properly labeled. 
Seok lants on their own roots—not alips. 

REE with every order for the above the great new 
Rose Yellow Maman Cochet as one of the 16 
varieties and a return check good for 25 cents on next 
order, (provided you mention where you saw this adver- 
tisement), also the 88d Annual Edition of Our 
New Guide to Rose GCulture, 114 pages, tells 
how to grow, and describes, our famous roses and all 
other flowers worth growing. Also free on request. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850, 70 Greenhouses. 
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A LITTLE WORK AMONG THE 
NEIGHBORS WHO KNOW YOU 


selling 24 lbs. Baker’s Baking Powder — $9.60 
worth—will earn rou a beautifu Hyon the Couch. 
worth alone $12. monty upholster: best 
steel springs, it will make any room pppees ‘luxu- 
rious. It is called Hygienic because it has no dar 
enclosed ple aces to gather dirt and germinate 
diseases. Send cash with order, and the day Ir e 
ceive them I will send the Couch and the Beker's 
Baking Powder. I Will Pay the Frei _ 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Order 8S 
| W.G. BAKER, Dept. R, Springfield, Mass. 

















Giant Flowering Caladium 


to fre long ~~ - r or2 ry a 
ves in 

immense, an e t which for tro: a 

bas no eq onde: ) effect are 


th math fily-like Dl 13 to 1 
6 mammo ej ossoms, 
etaite Sragremes. Plants 
summer- © garden, or all the 
Any Not cal S ive $ the ap a awn 
lant, , as @ pot Le r large 
— He ‘rivals the choicest palms in 
foliage. to 9a, ate a magnifi 


centflowers. Thrives 
in any ‘soil pA situa: Cn, and grows and biooms all the 
year, and will asi every one sno with its 
go novel effective, free oye — t. 
Fine planta, which soon bloom and reach full per. 
eachs 8 fo: ne Sees 6 for $1. by 
in good condition, * 


fection, 


posi 
OUR*&GREAT CATALOGU of Flower 
table Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and fare New Fruits; 


Vege 
fusel illustrated; oy Ag 
to any who expect to orders 7 arakuotales 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥. 
Fumigation Methods. 


By PROF. W. G. JOHNSON, 
Formerly State Entomologist of Maryland. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE and timely work on cheap 
and effective means of destroying insect ts and other 
vermin in various places. This work is the outcome of 
practical tests made by the author, together with the 

rience of others, is one of the most impestant books 





pu lished this season, and is much needed at this time. 
will be of particular interest to 
FRUIT GROWERS AND NUKSERKYMEN, owing to 


the wine prevalence of the notorious. San Jose 
scale. rocyanic acid gas is the only practical = 
for the destruction of this pest — is 

extensively than ever before nurserymen and fruit 
growegs. The perfection of the a ‘apparatus for  Somigntins 
young’ orchard trees is outlin 

methods can be easily applied in onkoue’ ore ek. 
for many dangerous pests at very small cost. The writer 
is considered the best authority on this subject in this 
country. 

GARDENERS AND FLORISTS have found that 
vegetables and flowers cannot be gro’ under glass with- 
os i -- fumigation for the destruction of insect 

ydrocyanic acid gas has solved this problem. 

“s methods of procedure are fully Geseribes and every 
detail is given for generating and applying the gas. 

MILLERS AND GRAIN DEALERS have been looking 
forward to the publication of this work, as hydrocyanic 
acid gas has been found one of the most Ae t 4 
terials for clearing mills and warehouses 
subject of carbon se for fumigating mills and 
elevators contenes grain in s —~ 2h is aiso ———— 
considered. To this trade the work is indispensable an 
transportation companies have found it of great value for 
the fumigation of of cars, ships and other inclosures in- 
fested with vermin. 

FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY have here folly de- 
scribed a simple, easy remedy for gophers, pi . 
squirrels and other ani in the ground, an and rats an 
mice in any enclosure. ‘ 

COLLEGE AND STATION WORKERS will find it 
an up-to-date reference work on this subject. It is com- 

plete in every respect and is me —_ work of the kind 
ever published. It is written in —< non-technical 
style, profusely illustrated, sranasome bound, covering 

pages; price, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
o Lafayette Place, noe Oueing- 


New York, N. Y. 


Agricultural Books S06 ty canese e 
New York. for Complete Cataloc. 
















FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Little Aids to Self-Respect—My hus- 
band’s clothes were neat and clean, but 
somehow looked shabby in contrast with 
clothes costing no more that were worn by 
men I saw in our nearby city. I discov- 
ered that the difference was mainly in the 
fact that my husband’s clothes were baggy 
because not pressed, while city men seemed 
to pay a good deal of attention to that. 
Since then I have been carefwi to press 
them every once in a while, and twice a 
year he takes them into the city tailor for 
this purpose. It is surprising what a dif- 
ference it makes in his appearance. I have 
a loose linen jacket hanging in the kitchen 
for him to slip on at meal times. For years 
he came to the table in his shirt sleeves, 
just like a hired man, and he at first object- 
ed to this little innovation, but now he likes 
it as much as I do. These are only little 
things, but they add to dignity, comfort 
and self-respect.—[Reader. 


Neighborly Co-operation—A little co-op- 
eration in the purchase of household sup- 
plies by neighbors will prove very profita- 
ble. In cold weather, four, five or six of us 
neighboring families frequently buy a side 
of beef and apportion it between us. We 
buy several cheeses direct from th factory, 
store them away, and from time to time 
cut a large cheese into four, five or six 
pieces, as the case may be, thus enabling 
each family to have nice fresh cheese at the 
lowest prices. We buy groceries ‘and many 
other supplies at wholesale from a firm that 
advertises in your columns, and get the ben- 
efit of the largest purchase and lowest 
freight rates. In the course of the year all 
these savings amount to a great deal of 
money.—[G. T. Aipin, Vermont. 


Barefooted in the River—It 
bright sunshiny day, and my father said 
that we could go to the field with him, so 
we started off on the hay wagon. When 
we got there we took off our shoes and 
stockings and went into the river for a 
good time, but after we had been there 
awhile, a big black cloud came up and we 
went to papa. He said that it was a 
shower and to get in under the hay wagon, 
but after we had been there a while he 
paid that we must go home. ‘So he gave 
us each a pitchfork of hay to keep the 
rain off, but when we got home we had 
to change all our clothes.—[Lillie, New 
Hampshire. 


was a 


A Jolly Farmers’ Institute—Yesterday 
we had a township farmers’ institute here 
in Smithton, Ill They had very interest- 
ing topics, such as _ stockfeeding on ®an 
economic and scientific basis, fruit culture 
and poultry raising. The meeting was a 
very large one and the farmers took great 
interest in it. In the evening domestic sci- 
ence was discussed, after which we had 
a musical and singing entertainment. 
There were about 500 people present, and 
all had a jolly good time. There are six 
children in our family, three boys and 
three girls. I am the oldest of the girls.— 
J. 


Je 


Our School Teachers’ Prizes—These 
awards are made in accordance with our 
offer of January 11, 1902. At the request of 
the contestants, the winners’ complete 
names and addresses are not published. 
The prize payments are added to our March 
contributors’ payroll, and the money will 
be received during April. This is our cus- 
tom with each month’s contributors, as our 
“old” writers know. The prize winners’ 
names as here given will be found attached 
to the articles that have appeared within 
the last two months. “An Ex-Teacher, 
New York, $5; M. L. Martin, $5; Mrs C., 
Vermont, $4; Mrs T. E. T., Iowa, $3; L. A. 
Stockwell, $2; “An Old Teacher,” New 
York, $1. These additional prizes are given: 





G. B., New York, $1; *“‘Earnest Teacher,” 
Virginia, $1; Mrs H. H. T., Vermont, $1. A 
good many of the articles used will also be 
paid for in due season. 


A Delightful School Playground—To 
have your school situated near a beautiful 
lake and pine grove is not the advantage of 
every scholar, but my school has both of 
these advantages. There are 16 of us, six 
girls and ten boys. We all live quite a way 
from school, so we tarry our dinners. At 
recess and noon in winter we go skating 
on the lake, and in summer we play all 
kinds of games in the pine grove. I live 
with my grandparents, and as grandma has 
the asthma, I am a good deal of help to 
her. I wash dishes, make beds and sweep, 
and grandma has taught me to bake. I’ve 
made apple, custard and mince pies, one-egg 
cake, marble, raised and spiced cakes. Last 
year I raised dahlias, bachelor buttons, 
gladioluses, pansies and ’sturtiums. Grand- 
pa raises chickens and I gathtr the eggs 
every night. When grandpa is haying I 
have great fun getting on top of the hay 
and jumping in it, and he likes to have me 
tramp on the haymow and pack it ajl down 
good.—[D. B. H., Massachusetts. 


Dinner, Ice Cream and Candy—A few 
years ago when I was living in Atlanta 
and going to kindérgarten we went on 
a picnic to the Chattahoochee river, 10 miles 
away. We rode on the street car, and 
there were about 70 children beside the 
teacher. It was a lovely spring day, and 
we children felt so joyful after being 
closed up in the city where we could not 
see the green fields. There were large 
swings and two large houses, and we ran 
and played until we got tired. .After we 
ate dinner we had ice cream and candies. 
I had on my nicest dress, and mamma said 
when I left home that she guessed it would 
be ruined, but when I reached home it was 
nice and clean. I was onthecar ahead, and 
on the one behind a little boy fell off and 
hurt himself. We girls would wave our 
handkerchiefs at the people. It was about 
dark when I got home.—[Amy. 


I desire to put in a claim for the “‘banner” 
to be given to letter circle No 137, named 
“Clover circle.” It has been going about 
two years, making trips every three 
months, and during the last three months’ 
trip four members af the circle were mar- 
ried. Who can beat it? Give us the medal, 
quick. I am not the secretary of this cir- 
cle, but as he was one of the guilty parties, 
I was afraid he would not report properly. 
[No 10, Nebraska. 

I too open this paper from the back and 
read the Tablers’ letters first. My older 
brother has a western broncho that father 
is breaking for him, but I don’t believe he 
will ever ride it.—[Miss Opal, Illinois. 

My schoolhouse is only a block away. 
My teacher’s name is Miss Nannia Wade, 
and we all like her very much. [IE am in 
the third grade and.study reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic and language. I read the 
letters and thought I would try to write one 
myself.—[Edna Littler, Tennessee. 








Every Elgin Watch has the word 
“Elgin” engraved on its works. 
Booklet free. 


ELOQIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Eigin, il. 


. you a book that tells how I do it. 


by one or two bottles. 





I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. “Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for-six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affett Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or detter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won’t 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
At all druggists. 





IDER AGENTS WANTED 


Oneineach town to 
‘ ple 1902 Bicycle. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


& ’00 Models, high grade, $7 to SII 
BOO Secen d-hand Wheels 


all 7 Smoot good as new, 
Great Fi Clearing 

ina athaif factory cost. e ship ta 
days trial 


EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
1000 catalogues for us. Write at once 
for bargain list and our wonderful 
special offer ee Tires, equip- 
ment, sundries, all regular prices. 


MEAD CYCLE OO. 3 De Bi MgO, mas 
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Left-Overs 
Made Palatable 





: 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OP 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 

rts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 

URTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, coid vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruit orjams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
» white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5z7 inches. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette ers Chicago, Il. 
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Whea Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Easter Morning. 


HARRIET. 





Something of%prorhise awakens us at 
early break of day, and we rise with a glad 
feeling in our hearts. Yet -for a time it. 
seems but a dream—the hills rise as of yore 
to the arms of heaven, and the little val- 
leys nestle quietly in between, just as they 
always have; the ocean speaks the same 
language, now a mighty roar as it rushes 
on bidden by the wind, now a playful mel- 
ody as it gently touches the shore. 

The dawn brings, too, its tasks. There 
is no ending of the weary toil that comes 

each’ day to every human heart. 

Still, we are glad this morning bright— 
we open our eyes to things new. New hope, 
even new life is everywhere. We are ready 
for it all, ready and waiting, for the Eas- 
tertide is “here. 

The buds that open joyously have never 
bloomed before. They’are new, and are 
taking on their rare eolors to tell us of 
strange things, how from the old and worn 
the new and wondrous come. 

Yes, and the hills are clothed anew, and 
Old Ocean’s voice repeats in anthem grand: 

“The new! The new!, Look for the new 
and beautiful in every living thing.” 





“Pointers,” from a Boarding Mistress. 
MRS H. L. MILLER, 





One day, in company with a friend, I 
went to call upon Mrs B.,- who has suc- 
cessfully conducted a private boarding and 
lodging house for the past 18 years. My 
friend expected to embark in a similar en- 
terprise and called to get “pointers.” The 
house was three stories, steam heated and 
contained 14 rooms and two bath rooms. 
There were eight rooms let out, two par- 
lors, a dining room, kitchen and bedrooms 
for landlady and two girls. 

As Mrs B. conducted us through the house 
I was struck by the air of brightness and 
comfort that filled the whole pace. All the 
bedrooms had clean matting upon the 
floors, and from three to four home-braided 
rugs. There were more of these same rugs 
scattered through the parlors and halls, 
which were carpeted with good all-wool 
ingrain carpets. I spoke about the rugs, 
and Mrs B. informed us that they were the 
work of an old lady whom she had taken 
from the poor house seven years before. 
Aunt Polly was nearly blind but she could 
and would make braided rugs: I had never 
supposed that an old-fashioned braiced rug 
could: be artistic, but some of Aunt Polly’s 
were really beautiful. It seems that the 
boarders give her all their cast-off gar- 
ments, but the prettiest ones were made 
from cotton rags, and Mrs B. said that 
being fast colors they washed nicely. 

In a hous. where there are 10 beds in use 
all the time, there is sure to be lots of worn- 
out sheets and pillow slips, and these are 
washed and put aside until there is a 
drawer full, then Aunt Polly takes some 
fine day and dyes up a lot of them. She 
uses turkey red, fast pink, blue, fast yellow, 
fast black and violet dyes. She takes a big 
granite dishpan to dye in, and uses two 
packages of dye at a time. At first she 
puts in two pounds of rags, and when they 
have boiled half an hour, they are taken 
out and two pounds more put in. ' This sec- 
ond lot will be of a much lighter shade than 
those put in first. The braids are made 
about three-fourths of an inch in width, 
and the rugs are sewed with druggist’s 
twine. 

In one room there were three rugs in pink 
and white. One was round with a center 
a foot across of plain deep pink, then came 
eight rows of two strands pink and one 
strand white, then eight rows of two white 
and one pink, then three rows plain white 
and three rows at the outer edge of plain 
deep pink. An oval rug in front of the bed 
Was made entirely of two white and one 
pink, “with a border of four rows of plain 
pink. The third rug, an oval one in front 
of the dresser, had a white center and 
shaded out to deep pink at the outer edge. 
I noticed in this room that the wash stand 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. S. Hitcheock, East Hampton, Ct 
(the clothier), says if any sufferer from kid- 
ney or bladder disease will write him he 
will tell them vshat he used. He has noth- 
ing to sell or give,-only directs you to a 
rr home cure that does the work.-~ 
Adv- 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Of course you can 
get along without 
Ivory Soap. So can 


a wagon with- 
out axle grease— 
but it goes hard. 











was covered with plain white oilcloth, and 
had a sprig of pink rose painted on each 
front corner. The splasher was one of 
the same material, with big pink = roses 
painted upon it. A piece of oilcloth was 
tacked to the wall behind the slop jar, and 
extended under it so as to protect the mat- 
ting, and this was also decorated, 

The dresser had two small drawers on top 
and was furnished with oilcloth mats. A 
rocking chair had a cushion and -headrest 
made of pink and white plaid gingham, 
and a fat pincushion of the same goods, 
finished with a ruffle, reposed upon the 
dresser. Mrs B. said that a young girl 
cousin did the painting, and that as soon 


as possible she should have the oilcloth 
furnishings in dll the rooms, as they looked 
so pretty and saved so much washing and 
ironing. 


One room had blue and white rugs and 
blue clematis painted upon the furnishings 
Another room had rugs of violet and yel- 
low, and here were big pansies in the 
same tints. With scarlet and white rugs 
were red poppies, and in a room where 
yellow and black rugs were found the deco- 
rations were yellow Gaisies. In the parlors 
and halls the rugs were made mostly of 
wool goods in dark shades, with some 
bright colors to lighten them, but no white. 

In the parlors there was a piano and sev- 
eral small musical instruments, three well- 
filled bookcases, plenty of comfortable 
chairs, a> couch heaped with pillows in 
washable. covers, a large library table cov- 
ered with late papers and magazines, sev- 
eral folding tables in one corner, and @ 
large open desk furnished with writing ma- 
terials. Mrs B. explained that each boarder 
contributed 25 cents each month toward 
purchasing papers and magazines. There 
was also a large variety of popular games. 
Her boarders are nearly all young men, 
and they spend their evenings at home, 
with music, games and reading. 








Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 


9. Biblical. —[A. H. H., Ct. 

Where is the word “theater” first found 
in the Bible. Give book, chapter and verse, 

10. Anagram (one word).—[Chatterbox II, 
Minn. 

PUSH CARD WHEN RICH. 

11. Diamond.—[R. E. M., Fla. 

1, A letter; 2, an infusion; 3, to impart 
knowledge; 4, counsels; 5, suffers continued 
pain; 6, the first syllable of an evening star; 
7, a letter. 

re 
If a chureh was on fire, why has the 


organ the smallest chance of escape? Be- 
cause the engine cannot play upon it. 
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PETS = AND POULTRY 
af ALL KINDS 
ABSOLUTELYIg— FREE 
STOCK PEDIGREED 

AND _ REGISTERED. 

POULTRY SCOR 


raised at the Epitomist mist Experiment Station 

the activities of real t farm life, arm life, in whieh coor: 

ments made at this Station are givenfrom Month tomonth 
information of inestimable val 





TWO RINGS FREES! 
20 Mineral Lamp W 
at 6 cents each; no Trin 
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PROFIT 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Costs you only $1.00 asdozen— 
you can sell them at sight for 25 
cents, and even a fairly good can- 
vasser can sell them like hot cakes 
for 50 cents. Fastest selling article 
ever offered. Agent’s Outfit, post- 
paid, only 10 cents. Mention this 
paper. 


PHELPS PUB. CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 




















When Writing to Advertisers "Be Sure to Mention 
’ WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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For the Easter Breakfast. 


Steamed Eggs: Break an egg into a 
well--buttered cup or sauce dish, being care- 
ful not to break the 
yolk, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Set 
in a steamer and 
cook until the white 
is set. They may 
be baked instead of 
steamed, but are 
not quite so deli- 

cate. 
Really Soft Boiled 
Eggs, cooked s0 
that the yolk and 
white both jell, and 
assimilate when 
stirred, instead of 
the white being so 
much harder than the yolk, are prepared 
as follows: Where several eggs are to be 
cooked, place them in a _ generous sized 
saugepan and cover with plenty of boiling 
water. Let stand away from the stove five 
minutes. This method of cooking eggs is 
called coddling them. A pint of water 
should be allowed for cooking a single egg. 
Every Day Omelet: To 1 teaspoon corn- 
starch add 1 cup milk, % teaspoon salt, a 
shake of pepper, the well-beaten yolks of 
4 eggs. Add the whites of the eggs last, 
which have been beaten to a stiff froth. 
Pour into a hot frying pan in which has 
been melted a piece of butter the size of 
a butternut, and bake in a hot oven. Turn 
over in half when serving. The ‘secret of 
success lies in beating the eggs very thor- 
oughly and barely stirring them in, and 
cooking in a quick oven. It should be a 
delicate brown when done, and very light 

and fluffy. 


Some Spring Soups. 


CATHERINE, 


Vegetable Soup: Two turnips, 2 potatoes, 
a small head of cabbage sliced fine, 2 small 
carrots and 1 onion. Place these in a kettle 
with a small piece of salt pork, and cover 
with water. Cook two hours over a brisk 
fire, always adding water as it evaporates. 
About 15 minutes before serving, add 1 cup 
canned tomatoes, with a small pinch of 
soda to neutralize the acid. Thicken slight- 
ly with flour and milk. Season to taste and 
serve hot. 

Asparagus Soup: Boil a beef bone for 
several hours in 2. qts water, to make a 
goed stock: Add to this 1 qt tender aspara- 
gus sprouts, carefully washed and cut into 
small bits. Salt to suit taste. Before tak- 
ing from the fire stir 1 heaping tablespoon 
flour with a little milk until well mixed, 
and stir this into 1 cup milk or cream, add- 
ing the whole to the soup stock. Remove 
from the stove as soon as it comes to a 
boil. Add pepper just before serving. 

Spring Chicken Soup: Pluck and draw a 
young chicken, and after washing  thor- 
oughly, plunge in cold water, letting it re- 
main over night. The following forenoon 
cut the chicken in small pieces and place 
in a kettle over the fire, covering well with 
water. Simmer for an hour, adding about 
1 tablespoon salt. When the meat becomes 
tender pour in sufficient boiling water to 
make the desired quantity of soup. While 
it is boiling briskly, add 1 cup rice, thor- 
oughly washed. A lump of butter improves 
the soup, and pepper may be added before 
removing from the stove. As soon as the 
rice is thoroughly done, the soup is ready 
to serve, unlessone wishes it a little thicker, 
when a little flour beaten up in water will 
accomplish the desired result. This is an 
excellent soup for convalescents. 

Green Pea Soup: This comes later in the 
spring and is excellent. Take about 1 qt 
green peas, and if you have them, sev- 
eral small new potatoes. Cook in water to 
cover until soft, adding a lump of butter 
a little larger than a walnut, and 1 tea- 
spoon salt. Before time to serve, put 1 qt 
sweet milk in the kettle and heat the whole 
to the boiling point. _Thicken slightly with 
flour stirred into cold milk, and season with 
pepper. Soups may be made in a similar 
manner from other young vegetables when 
they first make their appearance in the 
spring or early summer. 

Tomato Soup: This may be made with 
new or canned tomatoes. If canned, 1 qt 
is sufficient, and if fresh use three or four 
g00d-sized ones. A little beef stock is de- 
sirable, but any fresh meat stock will do. 
Heat about 2 qts this stock on the stove, 





THE GOOD COOK 


and add to it the tomatoes with a pinch 
of soda. When all are boiling, chop up a 
head of celery and drop into the kettle with 
a small lump of butter, and shake in a lit- 
tle pepper. An onion finely chopped may 
be added if desired. Thicken with broken 
cracker crumbs or flour, and serve hot. 

A quick soup may be made from any cold 
boiled meat. Mince and place on the stove 
after covering with boiling water. Add 
salt, pepper, a small lump butter, 1 cup 
bread crumbs and % cup sweet milk. 


Three Loaves of Gingerbread. 
L. J. 


Soft Gingerbread: Use only the best ma- 
terials. It is the poorest kind of economy 
to try to save cheap molasses by using it in 
the gingerbread. Three eggs, 1 cup sour 
cream, l:cup. butter or lard, 1 cup sugar, 1 
cup molasses, 1 teaspoon soda and 2 of 
cream of tartar, 1 tablespoon ginger, 1 tea- 
spoon each cinnamon and cloves, flour for 
soft batter. Too much flour will make the 
cake tough, and too little will cause it to 
fall. It is always best, to bake a tester in 
making all kinds of cakes. This makes a 
good-sized loaf, sufficient for a family of 
eight. 

One without Sugar: Six cups flour, 3 cups 
molasses, 1 cup cream, 1 cup lard or but- 
ter, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons 
ginger, 1 teaspoon each cloves and cinna- 
bon. 

A Small Loaf: Take 1 cup molasses, 1 egg, 
3 tablespoons melted butter, 3 tablespoons 
sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 1% cups flour, 
1 teaspoon each ginger, cinnamon and 
cloves. 


Mock Broiled Beefsteak—Heat a frying 


pan very, very hot, pepper and salt the 
steak, lay into the hot, dry frying pan and 
cover instantly with close-fitting cover. 
Every half minute turn the meat, covering 
again very quickly.. In about two minutes 
put into the pan 1 tablespoon strong cof- 
fee. In three minutes from time steak is 
placed in the pan it is done to a medium 
rare; if wished well done, it will require 
four minutes. The secret of success lies in 
an «xceedingly hot pan and very lively 
moyements in opening the pan, turning 
the steak and putting cover on again.— 
[Cousin Mary. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


The Fashion 
Book 


If you have not sent us your name let us 
have it at once. We know you.will appre- 
ciate the book. Finest one we ever had 
printed. 

And now samples of the underprices of 
this store. Ask for samples of the goods, 
and see how good the values are. 
aN a yard—tThirty different styles of 

C Summer Silks in the newest and 
most approved colorings. They were made 
to sell for $1 and $1.25 a yard. How we 
got them to sell for such a greatly reduced 
price is a matter of private history. 
78¢ a yard—worth $1—Mixed Home- 

spuns in 50-inch widths. Light 
gray, tan, blue and oxford mixtures. 


NOTE.—We have on hand 50 styles of new 
Spring Dress Goods to sell for $1 a yard. 
They represent over 200 color tints. Samples 


will reveal their excellence. 
25c a yard—a 45c value—3000 yards 
Plain Mousseline in pretty pink, 
blue, yellow, white, red, navy, Nile, silver 
gray and black. Women in the city are 
buying this dressy Summer stuff by the 








_twenty, thirty and forty yards. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


=\ 


Of Piles. 

Mrs. Hinkley, Indianapolis, writes: ‘The 
doctor said it must be an operation cost- 
ing $800 and little chance to survive. | 
chose Pyramid Pile Cure and one 50-cent 
box made me sound.and well.” All drug- 
gists sell it. It never fails to cure any 
form of Piles; try it. Book on Piles, cause 
and cure, free by mail. Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 

Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 

instrument? You can obtain special 

FFER ! value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 

nothing to compare with them in Brice or quality. Ask 
ar local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; ou 


sent 
reat i d obtain splendid satisfaction. 
TYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 


666666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious flavor. 
Cleaner, cheaper. Nosmoke house needed. Send 
for circular. E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 


UNITARIAN LITERATURE SENT FREE. 


Address MISS PECK, 106 George St., Providence, R. L 


RUPTURE ay wnen enred. No cure, no 


pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 965, WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
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A Library 
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in 
Every Home 
cz 


A working library placed in the 
bome of every intelligent agricul- 

















turist. The cost is merely nominal 
--The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 











To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 























Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 








Our Pattern Offer. 





Ladies’ Gown, 
consisting. of la- 
dies’ fancy waist, 
with yoke No 8480, 
and ladies’ three- Misses’ Velve- 
piece serpentine teen Costume, 
skirt, lengthened consisting of 
with graduated misses’ fancy 
flounce, No. 8481. waist, No. 8486, 
Waist, 32-40 inch and misses’ seven- 
bust. Skirt, 22, 26 gored flare skirt, 
and 30 inches No. 8487. 12-16 
waist. years. 








$448 — Girls? 
"Dress, 6, 8, 10 and 8466 — Child’s 


42 years. dress. 1, 2, 4 and 
6 years. 





8555 — Ladiés’ 


Fancy Blouse. 32, $532 — Girls’ 
84, 36, 38 and 40- Dress. 6, 8, 10 and 
inch bust. 12 years. 


Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 
partment. 
Se 


Orange Pudding—Pare and slice 4 large 
oranges, lay in a dish and sprinkle with 1 
cup sugar. Then take the yolks of 3 eggs, 
% cup sugar, 2 tablespoons cornstarch and 
1 qt boiling milk. Boil till it thickens, and 
let cool a little before pouring over the or- 
anges. Beat the whites of the eggs to a 


stiff froth with % cup sugar; spread over 
the ,pudding and brown. May -be eaten 
warm or cold.—[Lady Woodsum. 





I think I can beat the record for the size 
, Of the family, for our family averages ten, 
with little company. The following 1s a 
correct. account from January, 1901, to Jan- 
uary,~1902> Bread 633 loaves, biscuits 4098, 
Dies 473, cookies 2450, gingersnaps 1184, 
doughnuts 4954, puddings 60, pancakes 126, 
dropcakes 774, jelly rolls 13, coffee cake 50 
loaves, layer cakes 126, plain cake 45 loaves, 
other cake (fruit, marble, etc), 30 loaves.— 
[3:- 3 da 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 














[31] +487 


DO YOU WANT TO BE WELL 
AND STRONG LIKE ME? 


Then Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura—It Gave 
Me Health and Strength. 


Beauty is the dower 
and the gift is priceless. 
beauty lies in having a 
brillianteyes, and vivacity 
to all women who are in 
there are to-day who are 
priceless possession of 





which nature bestowsupon woman, 
Most women can be beautiful, for 
clear com eaplexion, | velvety skin, 
of expression, attributes common 
good health. How many women 
gradually but surely losing their 
Le beanty! Their health # be- 
come poor, am 4 are run down, 
they feel w and nervous, 
have headache, poor appe* 
tite, indigestion, bilious- 
ness, constipation, kidnéy 
or liver trouble, back- 
ache, female weak- 
ness, or some other 
difficulty, which -is 
surely sapping 
their health and 

stren, th and ruin- 
eae ing their beauty. 
At this season, 













































Spring Debility 
Ne is. woman’s 

SS Me “*nack My worst enemy. 
nna —— dive - A--woman’s 
ou Hea ~ first duty is.to 
Strength if youUselt. regain aed 


maintain her 
health and.beauty. If she gets 
back her health, beauty will 
surely follow,. for beauty 
depends entirely on good 
health. The great health- 
giver and beautifier for 
women is Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve rem- 
edy, for nothing in the 
world so surely and quickly 
restores lost health, gives 
strength and vigor to the 
nerves, purifies and enriches 
the blood,and makes women 
¢trong and wellas Dr. Greene’s Nervura. It clears the complexion of that dark, 
gallow, pale look, removes eruptions, blackheads, and humors, makes the skin 
velvety and glowing with rosy color, the eyes brilliant, the lips red, imparting 
@ full, round contour to face and form. 

Above all it banishes melancholy and restores the lively spirits, vivacit; 
ht, elastic step and exuberant life, energy, and enjoyment which constitu 
appinessto women. Dr. Greene’s Nervura doesall this because it makes weak 

women strong and sick women well, and thus prevents them from growing old 
before their time. Itmakes them look young and feel young, forit braces women 
up as nothing else in the worldcan. Try Dr. Greene’s Nervura; you will never 
regret it. se it now, for you certainly need a spring remedy, and Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is the best of all spring medicines. 

In taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura you are using the wonderful prescription 
end discovery of a famous physician, Dr. Greene, of 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, who is the most successful physician in curing all forms of nervous 
and chronic diseases, and who can be consulted without charge, in regard to 
any case, personally or by letter. 


SALARY $9364S2223253 


Sirens igre oe & gentlemen or ladies wanted in each state ei « an old established house of 10 years’ solid 

$B soancial standi : to manage ae Seseens in Sets: own ant. meee noomnae oe - ee eat row k — Ss 

— at home. nea. ar. steniee t $936 a year and ex penses—de na ,» nocomm unde 
4 BY Pa AYABLE EACH WEDNESDAY IN CASH direct from headquarters. MONEY ADVANCED a 














SALABY 
SIPENSES EACH WEEK. Ten years in business find us compelled to secure competent, ag managers 
to handle our rapidly growing trade. References. Devt. wes. = ——- env 
THE DOMINION COMPANY Chica O, Hil. | 


0000000 0000S00S 000065 C0CCC CSOs: 


WANTED |‘ ROFTABLE mug 


e wholesale house intends to establish an_ office an enones, ee A colored: fi ee x 
ands Mistributing depot: -in “each State, and desires [iis shows plainly the constituents of all stock . = 
th 











Manager for each office. Salary $125 per month, and to e 
extra profits. Applicants must-furnish references as to focding ailvclasses of sock 7 The of the chart con- 
character, and have $300 ‘cash, Previous experience | tains tables giving in detail the composition, digestibility 
not necessary. For full particulars, address and (eatin od 0 gest ¥ of od grains 
Post Office Box 1421, Philadelphia, Pa. and feeding. stuffs, oe value. 
. amount and kind of food areuared daily ay eS 
classes _of animals un 


farm 
00 ORANGE JUDD 6 by 22 h: oo carefull packed in Soard tube. Post: 
Agricultural B ks pono Chicage or AG ats. of oat and er. publications, 
Wew York, for Complete Catalog. eH UD CO. st Lafayette Fl, New 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


LARGEST HOG IN THE WORLD 


Poland-Chinsa aoe cae SINTERMATIONAL 2 Fn ee re a ot eee Ce 
WEMONT 1621188. ints ener eee 
Fattening or pierre fim 


reed iets cx FOO: only costs 


any of the SaaP saaiiintes ox Ween 
STOCK FOOD” is endorsed by over 100 leading Farm Papers. 


best. TION. 
oo Ss oa BOOK FREE 
peed ~ . Beep fg and of this Heg, 
dani Masta Yate nny Doparumans that 
THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, if You ris Ue a ‘a Postal Card and Answer 3 — 3 


» a dnth oareek ? &rd—Did “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves or Pigs. 
SE Ree wih ii yo ah df our finely Mlustrated Book for reference. The information is lerprectsal ond Abe books Abeoutly 


tell that ht to he 
een of “INTERNATIONAL BTOCK FOOD if Book is So ee es ee. _ ez We Wen the Highest Modal at Paris in 1906. 


en a diuestions and fl ig Ah gg FOOD CO.. [SPEEDS MONE CENT! 
Taree Spital Paid in 1.000,000,00 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A, _ 3 FEEDS? ONE CENT & 























In a Glass 
Case. 


| The light fancy rural 
e an . J mail box would last 
for a long time but 


rain and shine with 


, and havea good pull. Ifyou ney a Buggy, Carriage, Harness or frost and snow soon tell the story, 
Saddle of your local dealer, you have to hold up all of these fellows. and then its only claim to having 
the dealer, traveling salesman, jobber, manufacturer and mechanic, been a good box, is that it died 
as they all get a-profit out of you. Seems quite a load to lift, doesn’t naz x, 1S € 
it? When you look at the buggy it doesn’t seem quite fair that you yoans- Our box is “pretty tough” hence 
should pay so many profits, does it? If you buy one of our celebrated ong lived. As for beauty, why “handsome ig what 

SPLIT HICKORY VEHICLES handsome does.” Write for the why and wherefore. 
of us direct, you cut off three profits, as we need only the mechanic to Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 
make our goods and sell them at one small profit to ourselves.: We have 
no use for dealer, traveling salesman or jobber. Split Hickory Vehicles 
are sold only by us direct. Your dealer cannot sell you one at any price 
nor can he sell one anywhere near as good for the price we ask for them. 


We ead hem 5 to be o. and wan DAYS’ to know it and 5 RIAL 
we send them . 
anywhere on S’ FREE AL 
that you may a. 0. DAYS to prove as claims. It won't cost 
you acentto try Split Hickory,as we pay freight both ways if you returnit. - 


This is Our No. 235. 


We furnish this lar Top Buggy, with 
stance, dust proof axles, 


spring, superior qui 
lowe. beat quality wie 
hickory wheels withs crews in rims and with 
quarter inch round edge steel tires, “full bolt» 
each spoke; also our open’ 
tilated ing fine quali 
Gouble braced, : “ 
leather and full iron : »* 
split hickory shafts for eee 




















Write for handsome free catalogue of Split Hickory Buggies, : the ready- 


ges, Harness and Saddles. It is free. built, diamond 
Mesh, woven 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. COMPANY, — : LLWOOD 
| | wit FENCE 


stretches evenly, fits perfectly lasts 
gold “everywhere. If yo our wale 
hasn’t it, write to 4 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., 
ry Ohieago, New York, San Francisco, Denver. 














It Is Not Manufactured. 





with just a manufacturer’s ; ! 
profit added, saving you : ; A fence-equal to the Frost. They all lack the quality of 
what the jobber and dealer ‘ Coiled Spring wire and heavy Spring stays firmly united 
have been making. We / - factory every job at crossings, found in the Frost Fence. Catalogues free 
manufacture in our own’ GS we offer, and we make them THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, O. 

< so good that we ship them any- meme 


where on a —— 
30 Days’ Free Trial. : PAGE = 


Pay when pleased. Send back if displeased. . We take the risk. Our 

Yi free 1902 cntade e now ready. It is full of tome this year’s styles HUNDREDS OF TEAMS 
of bapeite aud Barnes. Don’t contacts us wah aay other rm. Weare ve run right into PAGE FENOE and not hurt 
pioneers of the free trial plan. Write for free catalogue. ver, team nor fence. It’s like a cushion. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., Station U. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. PAGE WOF¥EN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 































































































n - Save Agents’ profits, cy Bees aah, Peelal 
| Can Sell Your Farm BUY DIRECT doubie siren Mey TV ELLEN rnin in: 
Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- wulveal i i t Catalogue Free. 


if ence on 
oF Other real estate for cash, no matter where located ts earth at Wholesale prices. Catalogues y Sursbic onl Gus. 
fully successful plan. W. M. OSTRANDER THE CLEVELAND OLE NOE ° - : ‘ 
North American Building, Philadelphia, < Cleveland, O _ Oslled Spring Fence Co. Bex B Winchester, Indians. 








